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PEEFACE. 

It is the object of this vork to comp&re die condition of the 
Blaveholding and aon-slaTeholding States — the TSorQi and the 
Soath — as to territoiy, popnlatioii, indnstry and wealth, edacar 
tion and intelligence, religion and moral advancement, and 
general progress. The anthoriliea used are the official docu- 
ments <^ die General Govenunent and of the individual Stales. 
The calcolations are, for the most part, for £he year 1850, and 
based on the census returns for that year, as compiled by J. D. 
B. De Bow, and published in his Compendium of the Seventh 
Census. 

This work, prepared with much labor, is the only one of the 
kind within our knowledge. We think there is public neces- 
sity for it, and submit it without iurther remark. 

CovooKS, Mass., September, 1656. 

(m) 
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INTRODUCTORY. 



T^ slayeholdin^ Stries, fifteea m aumber, induding Uu aeaa- 
ligive States of Delaware &nd Maryland, have aa area of eight hun- 
dred and fiity-Dne thousand, four hundi«d and fbr^-eight aqnue 
miles. In latitude, they extand fiom 25° to 40° north, and, in Ion' 
gitude, from 75° to 107°. west ThiHTaet empire of nearl; a thousand 
miles square iiaa a sea and gulf coast ttf seven thousand milea in 
extent, and is drained by morb than fifty navigable riveis. Through 
its centre flowa the longest river of the globe, with ita thouaanda of 
miles of navigable waters. 

The free States, nzteen in nmuber, have an area of six hundred 
-and twelve thooaand five hundred and ninety-eeven aquare milea. 
Exclusive of CaUfomia, tb.ej extend, in latitude, frcnn 37° to 47° 
north, and, in longitude, from 67° to 97^ west With CBlifomia, 
they constitute a territoiy cf nearly eight himdied miles square, with 
two thousand miles of Atlantic seacoast. A doien navigable liveis 
Sow from this territory \o the Atlantic, two of them finding a passage 
to the aea through the &r«itending bays of the slave States. By 
the gi«st lakes and theii outlets, its northern products find their nat- 
ural channel to the ooe«n — ioe-bomid for several months in t^e year 
— through the territory of a foreign power ; while, borne on the Mis- 
sissippfor more than a thousand miles through the domain of slavery, 
its western products seek a passage to the ocean by the Gulf of 
Mexico. 'While the rivers of the slave States are never closed to 
navigation by the rigors of climate, those of the free States are 
closed by ice duripg the winter months of each year. 

In climate, the slave States excel, and In soil equal, the free. 
Certain productionB, moreover, of great importance are mostly coa- 
Gned, by the laws of temperature, to the slave States. Among these 
are cotton, cane-sugar, rice, and tobacco. 

Thus, fbr agriculture, the slave States have a fertile soil, a climate 
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Vi INTBODUCTOBT. 

adapted to the pToductions of tn>}HCB] and temperate latitodes ; for 
manuiecturet, are exhauatleM motiTe pover digtnbuted throughout 
ita whole extent, irith the raw materials of cotton, wool, iron, Imnber, 
etc, abimdaat and readily accesaible, while coal, salt, and other 
predoua metah are found in sereral of these Statea ; tor internal 
commerce, numerous liven drain the whole temtoij ; for external 
commerce, thouaanda of miles of sea and gulf coast with excellent 
harbors. 

The rigoToua climate of all, and the 'sterile soil of some of the 
free States, render them leaa fitted far agricultare tlian the slava 
States, while the transportation of the taw material afiects the succeaa 
of manufitcturers. For the pnrposes of commerce, the North has a 
moderate extent of seaooast and several good harbors, whose remote- 
ness, however, &om the produdng and consuming regions eSect 
disBdvantageously the interests of trade. The great lakes, when not 
closed by ice, flirmsh good &dlitJea for internal commerce. 

In the origin of their population and the date of their settlement, 
the North and the South are pretty nearly alike. 

Geographically, it will be seen that the old and new free States 
are nearly separated by the projection of Canada and northern Vir- 
ginia, idiile the Fadfio State of Califbraia is separated from the other 
free States by two thousand miles of unsettled country. The slave 
States, old and new, on the other hand, lie in a compact body. Ke- 
sulting from these different geographical portions were the &cts that 
the emigration from the older free States must seek, by extended 
and dicuitons routes, a passage to the new ; while the emigration 
from the slave States had only to cross a border line, of a thousand 
miles in extent, to &nd itaelf at once on its new territory. 
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CHAPTER I. 



As the basis for foture comparisons, in this work, the follow- 
ing table is introduced, showing the area of the several States, 
together with that of the two great sectiana, the North and the 
South: 

TABLE 1. 
Shomng the Area of the Slave and the Free Satei. 



BLAraSTATJS. 


Aw in 

B,.MI1«. 


BBTOBTArBS. 


Sq.Mil». 




50.722 
B2,I98 
8,120 
59,268 
58,000 
87,680 
41,255 
11,124 
47,156 
67,380 
50,704 
29,385 
45,600 
237,504 
61,363 
















55,405 










50,914 




















New fiunp^ure 


9,380 












Ohio ....'.::::::;;:::: 


39,964 












Viigim- 




















651,448 




■ 612,597 
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8 THE NOBTH AND THE SOITtB. 

It will be seen by the above table that the area of Oib fifteen ^ 
elaveholding States is 851,448 equare milee; and that of the 
sixteen non-elaveholding States 612,597 square miles ; a differ- 
ence of more than 238,000 square miles in favor irf the Slave 
States." Let it be remembered, therefore, that the area of the 
Free States is cooBiderably less tbtax three^onrtliB Uiat of the 
Slave States. 

By the purchase of Louisiana, in 1803, and of Florida, in 
1819, were added to the national domain 966,479 square miles ; 
an area greater iban the emftre area of the United Stales at 
the time of gaining their independence.t By the annexation 
of TexBd, in 1846, were added 318,000 miles more, and by a 
treaty with Mexico at the close of the war, 522,955 square 
miles; making an aggregate of 1,807,434 square miles. This, 
of course, is exclusive of the 808,052 square miles to which 
ottr title was " confirmed " by treaty with Great Britain in 1846. 

The expense of these purchases and ccmquests cannot be 
exactly determined. The territory of Louisiana, purchased of 
France, cost $15,000,000 ; that of Florida, purchased of Spain, 
$5,000,000 ; amount paid Texas, about $27,000,000 ; expenses 
of Mexican war, $217,175,575; paid for New Mexico, by 
treaty, $15,000,000. Making an aggregate of more than 
$270,000,000, which, together wi& interest on the same, the 
expense of tiie Florida war, about $100,000,000, and nearly 
the same amount pud for the extinguishment of Indian titles, 
etc, etc, make a sum, litde if any short of $1,000,000,000. 

The manner in whidi this territoiy has been apportioned to 
the two sections b given by Mr. Olay, in his speech in the 
Senate in 1850. (See Appendix to Qmgrett. Globe, vol. 22, 
part 1, page 126.) 

* The eBtJmates here maile are acrarding to the Comftndiiaa of iht 
United States Censaa. In Uie QoarKi Edition the area of Texas is given 
as 325,S^ sqoare miles ; wliich would make the area pf die Slave States 
nearlf 100,000 sqnare miles more than here given. 

t See OmpeiuSam United Statei Cttaiu, p. 32. 
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He e&jB : " What have been the territoriai acqmsiticmB made 
by this country, and to what intereatfi have they conduced? 
Florida, where slavery exiats, has been introduced. All the 
most vahiable parts of Louisiana, have also added to the extent 
and consideration of the slaveholding portion of the Union.'' 
. . . . " All Louisiana, with the exception cf what lies north of S6° 
30';" .... "all Texas, all the temtoricB which have been ac- 
quired by the Government of ttie United States during eixty years 
of the operation of that Gorerament, have been slave lemtorieB 
— theatres of slavery — with the exception I have mentioned 
lying north of the line of 36" 30'." 

California has since been admitted a Free State. The other 
States, formed from territory thus obttuned, and admitted into 
the Union, are Louisiana, Missouri, Arkansas, Florida, and 
Texas — five Slave States. 

The area of California is 155,980 square miles ; that of the 
five Slave States named, 457,605 ; being 302,625 square miles 
more, and veiy nearly in the ratio of three to one. Indeed, 
the area of these five purchased Slave States is greater than 
that of all the Free States, if we except California. It will be 
seen by tables VII and VHI, that the number of Bepreaentativea 
in Congress frem California is two, which, together with two 
Senators, entitle that Stale to four electoral votes. The number 
of Representatives from the five Slave States is sixteen, which, 
together with ten Senators, make twenty-six electoral votes, 
being in the ratio of sir and one-third to one, and a majority of 
twenty-two. 

There is (of territory inhabited and uninhabited) north of 
the old Missouri Compromise line an area of 1,970,077 square 
miles, and 966,089 south of it 

It will be noticed, in passing, that the area of Virginia is not 
quite four thousand miles less than tiiat of all New England, 
and is larger than that entire section if we except Connecticut. 
It is also tai^r than the four States of New Toi^ Massacha- 
setts, Connecticut, and Rhode Island. Maryland contmna over 
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10 THX KOBTa AUD TBE SOUTH. 

three tlionsand fiqnare miles more tlian MassachuBetts, and is 
coneiderablj l&rger ihsa either New Hampshire or Termont; 
Pennsjlvania and New York are each emaller than either 
NoT& Carolina, Mississippi, Georgia, Arkansas, or Alabama; 
while Ohio and Indiana are still smaller. Ohio has but two 
thousand two hundred and eigfaty^ibur square miles more than 
Kentucky, to which it U reiy similar in surface, soil, and pro- 
ductions. South Carolina is almost four times aa ku^ M 
Massachusetts, and three-fourths as large as Ohio. 
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CHAPTER II. 



POPULATION. 



The following tables give the aggregate population of the 
several states in 1790, 1820, and 1850. (For a table showing 
the population at each decennial census, see Appendix.) In 
connection with this are also bere ^ven, the area, the aomber 
of inhabitants to a square mile in 1850, and the population at 
the present time, the laat being taken from a late communication 
to Congress by the Secretaiy of the Treaauiy : 



! of the Area, and Aggregate Population 
1656, a^ the Number of&habitanU 
$eoend SbtM Stalet. 



in 1790, 18S0, 1850, and 
Fuore mUe, in 1850, ef&t 





S-J:. 






PopnlUloD 
In I860. 


In 1860 


In 1866 


BLkTUBCATEB. 


'i^™"" 


misw. 


Alabama 

Delaware 

Florida 

georgi* 

Eental^k}' 

Loniaiana 

Maryland 

ESS::::: 

North Carolina 

TennCBBee 

Texas 

Virgini* 


50,722 
52,198 
2,120 
59,268 

68,000 
37,680 
41,255 

ii,m 

47,156 
67,380 
50,704 
29,385 
45,600 
237,504 
61,352 


69.096 

82,548 
73,077 
319,728 

393,751 

249,073 
35,791 

748,308 


127,901 
14,273 

72,749 

340,987 
564,317 
153,407 
407,350 
75,448 
66,586 
638,829 
502,741 
422,813 

1,065,379 


771,623 

209,897 
91,532 
87,445 
906,185 
982,405 
617,762 
583,034 
606,326 
682,044 
869,039 
668,507 

1,002,717 
212,592 

1,421,661 


15.21 
4.02 
43.18 

1.48 

26!o7 
12.55 
52.41 
12.86 
10.12 
17.14 
22.75 
21.99 

23117 


835,192 
253,117 
97,295 

110,725 
935,090 

1,086,587 
600,387 
639,580 
671,649 
831,215 
921,852 
705,661 

1,092,470 
500,000 

1,512,593 
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Slatemtnt o/the Area, and AggrrgaU Pi^idatimi in I7M, ISaO, 1850, and 
1856, idlA Oe Number of MiOiiliBiU to a Sqmn ^k,ia\6iO,ofae 

leeeral Free States. 



FRiaaTAIBS. 


S4.>DI«. lolTW. 


Popoltlon 
in USD. 


PopnlMloD 
to 1850. 


= 


to IBM. 


Califoniia .... 

niinoia 

Indiiiui 


15 

S3S,141 

3 96,540 
378,717 

141,899 

4 340,120 
184,139 

4 484,373 

69,110 

1 85,416 


2T5,S02 
55,211 
147,178 

298,385 

633,287 

8,896 

244,161 

1,372,813 
277,573 
581,434 

1,049,458 
83,059 
235,764 


92,597 
370,792 
851.470 
988.416 
192,214 
583,169 
994,514 
397,654 
317,976 
3,097,394 
489,555 
1,980,329 
2,311,786 
147,545 
314,130 
805,391 


15.37 

29.24 
3.78 
18.86 
127.50 
7.07 
34.36 
65.9C 

60.26 

112.97 

30.76 

B.66 


835,000 
401,292 
1,342,917 
1.149,606 
325,014 
628,868 
1,183,133 
609,374 
834,701 
3,470,059 
669,499 
2,915,750 
2,542,960 
166,927 
825,306 
652,109 


Mune 

New^opi'ire 
New York .... 
NewJereay... 
Ohio. 


Bhode Island . 
Tennont 


Total 


612,597 |l,S6S,455 


5,192,372 


13,434,923 


21.93|l5,887,399 



FrtHn these tables it vill be seen that, in 1790, the pc^MiIo- 
tioii in the present noo-elaveholding States was 1,968,155 ; and 
in the present slaveholding States, 1,961,372 ; showiDg a diffet^ 
ence of 7,063 in favor of the non-elaveholding States. This 
difference, at first so slight, 011I7 7,000, ve find constaiitfy 
increasing, until in 1820 (thir^ Tears irata Uiat time) it be- 
comes 699,592; the population of tiie slayfiholding States 
being at that time 4,452,780, and that of the non-slaTeluIding 
States 5,152,372. In thirty years more (1850), the popu< 
lation of the fifteen SUve States is 9,012,7.69, and of the sixte^ 
Free States 13,434,922 ; a difference of 3,822,153 in fp,vOT of 
the Free Stales. Thus, &om having a m^ority of less than 
£>ur-tenlhs of ooe per cent m 1790, the Free States had in 
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1850 a majori^ of more than thirty-nine per cent. And this, 
notwithstanding' 87,000 inhabitants were added to the Slave 
States hy the annexation of I/onisiana and Florida, and a large 
population b^ the annexation of Texas. 

The average number of inhabitants to a aquare milet in the 
Slave Slates, is 11.28, and in the Free States 21.93 ; almost 
exactly two to one. 

On examining this table a little in detail, we notice the fol- 
lowing, among many other interesting &cts : 

The area of "Virgima is 61,352 miles ; that of New York is 
47,000, or over 14,000 square miles less than that of Virginia. 
The population of Vii^nia, in 1790, was .748,308, and in 1850 
it waa 1,421,661. It had not doubled in sixty years. The 
population of New York in 1790 was 340,120, in 1850 it was 
3,097,394 } thus. New York had mnltiplied her population more 
than nine times in the same period. Kentucky has an area of 
37,680 sqnare miles, and Ohio 39,964, a little over two thousand 
miles greater. Eentuckyhadin 1850 a population of 982,405, 
and Ohio 1,980,329, or nearly a miUicm more than Eentucky. 
Kentucky was admitted into the Union in 1792, and Oliio in 
1802. The area of Mississippi is 47,156 square miles, that 
of Petmsylvania, 46,000. The population of Mississippi was, 
in 1850 (in round numbers), 606,000, that of PennBylvania, 
2,300,000. The number of inhabitants to a square mile in 
North Carolina was, in 1850, a little over seventeen, and in 
New Hampshire thirty-four ; in Tennessee twenty-one, and in 
Ohio forty-iiine ; in South Carolina twenty-two, and in Massa- 
chusetts one hundred and twenty-seven. 

These comparisons are based upon the population as it was 
in 1850. The tables likewise show the present populaUon, as 
given in a recent communication to Congress, by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, By this it will be seen that the ratio of in- 
crease still continues ; there l)eing now a m^ority of 5,093,986 
or over forty-seven per cent, in favor of the Free States 
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14 THE HOKTH A3SD THE SOUTH. 

According to &e same ratio, in loss than three ^ears more 
than two-diirds of the entire population of the Uuioa will be 
fbond in the Free States. 

The entire white population of the two sections, at each 
decennial census, from 1790 to 1850, ie as follows (for a 
statement of white population at each cenana, see Appendix) : 



BUTeholding StttM. 




1790 


1,271,488 


I» 1790 


1,900,976 


1800 


1,692,914 


1800 


2,601,509 


1810 


2,192,706 


1810 


3,653,219 


1820 


2,808,946 


1820 


5,030,377 


1830 


8,633,195 


1830 


6,871,302 


1840 


4,601^78 


1840 


9,657,065 


1850 


6,184,477 


1850 


13,238,670 



The difference of increase here may perhaps seem more 
remarkable than in the aggregate populatioii. The white popu- 
lation of the present Slave States was, in 1790, 1,271,448, 
and of the present non-elaTeholding States, at the same time, 
1,900,976, a difference of 629,488 ; not quite fifty per cent, in 
favor of the non-slaveholdiiig states. In 1850 that difference 
had become 7,054,193, or over one hundred and fourteen per 
cent. In other words, the white popnlation' in the Free States 
had become 869,716 more thaa douiie that in the Slave States. 
The population of the latter being 6,184,477, and that of the 
former 13,238,670. 

How far tills difference, both of population and Us increase, 
in the two sections, is due to fordgn immigration, may be seen 
£n>m the following statement (^Gentua Oompmdima, p. 45): 
" There are now 726,450 persons living in elaveholding States, 
who are natjvea of non-slaveholding States, and 232,112 per- 
sona living in non-slaveholdiog States, who are natives of slave- 
holding States. There are 1366,397 pers(»is of foreign birth in 
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the non-slaTehoIding States, end 378,205 in the alaTeholding." 
There are then 494,S38 more natives of non-sUveholding 
States in slaveholding States, than there are. of slaveholding 
in the non-slaveholding States ; while there are 1,488,192 more 
persons of foreign birth in tiie non-slaveholding than in the 
slaveholding States ; vhich gives less than a milUon more per- 
sons residing in non-slaveholding States, who were not bom 
there, than . in the slaveholding States, nearly all of whom are 
white inhabitants. The deference is nearly 4,000,000 in the 
aggregate, and more than 7,000,000 in the white population, 
and is not therefore due to this cause. 

The following tables show the white population of the 
several States in 1790, 1820, and 1850: 

TABLE IV. 
White Papulaltm of Ihe Skmi Stata in ITSO, 1830, md 1850, 



SLATB flIATBS. 


1790. 


1820. 


1850. 




46,310 

S2,8S6 
61,133 

208,649 

269,204 
140,178 
32,013 

443,115 


86,4Sl 
13,579 

189,566 
434,644 
73,383 
260,323 
42,176 
G5,988 
419.200 
■S37.440 
339,937 

603,087 


436,614 














521,572 








Maryland 


417,943 
296,718 


MiasoJ!^.::::::::::::::::;:;:: 




553,028 
274,563 






T«M 

VirginU... 


154,034 
894,800 


T«Ul 


1,271,488 


3,808,946 


6,184,477 
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TABLE V 
Wkitt Populatiott of tie Free Stalet in 1790, 1820, and 1850. 



Em^^ BTATBB. 


1790 


1820 


1850 




832,581 

96,002 
373,254 

141,111 
169,S54 
314,142 

424,099 

85!l44 


267.161 
63.788 
145,758 

297,340 
518,419 
8,591 
243,236 
257.409 

1,332,744 
676,572 

1.017.094 
79,413 
234,846 


















191,881 


















































1.900,976 


5,030.377 


13,238,670 





The whole Dumber of slaveholders in the Slave Slates, in 
1850, was 346,048 ; and of this number 17S,20i hold less thtm 
five slaves each, leaving 172,844 who are holders of more than 
four slaves ; And, if we deduct the numbers holding less than 
ten slaves each, there will remun 92,215. The whole number 
of slaveholders, then, is less than 350,000, including females 
and minors. The Dumber <^ voters in this class is therefore 
much smaller. But, countjng tbem aU as voters, they are less 
than the number of freemen who voted at the last Presidential 
election in New England, even witfaoat including Vermont. 
They are leas than the number who voted in either Pemisyl- 
vania or Ohio, and lees than two-thirds the number who voted 
in New York. 

The annexed table shows the &ee colored popalation of the 
United States. It will be seen that the number of &ee colored 
inhahitants in the Free Stat«s is 196,016, and in the Slave States 
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228,138) minted with a white population of less than half that 
of the Free States. This, of course, does not include the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, in which there are over 10,000 free colored 
persons ; while the number in the Free States includes those in 
New Jersey, in which there are over 23,000, of whom 20,000 
were bom in the State. Indeed, if we examine the table 
giving ibe nativities of the free colored persons, we shall 866 
that the number who still reside in the States where they were 
bom is 354,470, out of the whole number, 454,495, whidi is 
over eighty-one per cent. 

On page 81 of the Cejitia Compendium, m connection with 
a table showing the occupation of the free colored males over 
fifteen years of age, it is staled that in New Tork dty there is 
one in £t^-five engaged in pursuits requiring education ; while 
in New Orleans one in eleven is engaged in similar pur- 
suits. In Connecticut, one in a hundred is thus employed, and 
in Louisiana one in twelve. 

These are the only cities and States compared in this way in 
the Census. It may be a fitct a little surprising to some, that, 
while the ratio of the free colored inhabitants engaged in pur- 
suits requiring education in Louisiana is cme-twelflh of the 
whole, the ratio of the entire white male population engaged in 
the pursuits in the same State is less than one-eighteenth of 
the whole. 

The increase in the present slaveholding States, from 1840 
to 1850, is 10.49 per cent., and in the non-slareholding States 
14.98 per cent ; being four and a half per cent, greater in the 
Free than in the Slave States. The proportion of free colored 
persons to the total population, in some of the States, is quite 
considerable; bdng greatest in Maryland and Delaware, — 
in the former twelve, and in the latter nineteen per cent 

Had we not the example of De Bow's Compendium, we 
might be uncertain how to regard the slaves, whether as men, 
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to be enumerated as bo many inhabitants, or as bo much prop- 
erty, estimated at ao much per head ; or, taking a middle courae, 
to consider them three-fifths intelligent man, and two-fiilhs un- 
intelligent property ; thus realizing what was anciendy but a 
fabulous monster, the Centaur, having the head of a man and 
the body of a. harte. These three plans are all adopt«d in the 
Censu* CompBTidium. The number of slaves in the present 
slaveholding States was as follows : 

In 1790 657,527 

« 1800 853,851 

« 1810 1,158,459 

" 1820 1,512,553 

« 1830 2,001,610 

« 1840 2,481,632 

" 1850 . . . . . 3,200,304 

From this it will be seen that there has been a constant in- 
crease, until there were, in 1850, over three millions ; being 
almost one-third of the entire populatiDn of the Slave States, — 
more than double the popolatitm of either Iforway <^ Den- 
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mark, — greater tlian that of Netherlands, Switzerland, Scot- 
land, or Sweden, — and not quite tliree hundred thoneaud leaa 
than that of Portugal. 

Some Tei7 interesting fects may be gathered from the censuB 
tables with regard to this class. If we examine, for inetance, 
the table with regard to the " Increase and Decrease per cent, 
of the Slave Population of &e several States at each censua" 
(see -Appendix), we shall see, what is indeed remarked in the 
Cenmi Compen^um, that " the increase of slaves in the southern 
Atlaado States has only averaged about two per cent per 
annum in fifty years, though avera^g eighteen per cent per 
annnm in the Gulf States, etc., for the last twenty years." 
Thus, in South Carolina this increase diminished from thirty- 
six per cent in 1790 to seventeen per cent in 1850 ; and, 
indeed, in 1840 it was but three per cent. In North Carolina 
it is about the same. In Maiyland, from an increase it has 
become a decrease, and that, too, at a rapid rate. In Virginia 
the ratio of increase has diminished from seventeen to five per 
cent, and generally the ratio of increase has been of late less 
than that of the whjt« popniation. In the Gulf States, on the 
otiier hau^ the increase has in many instances been immense, 
and much more rapid than that of the white population. The 
cause of this is given by those who have the best opportuni^ 
to know the facts, as Mows ; 

Hon. Henry Clay of Kentucky, in a speech, in 1829, before 
the Colonization Society, says : " It is believed that nowhere 
in the farming portion of the United States would slave labor 
be generally employed, if the proprietoiH were not tempted to 
raise slaves by the high price of the sonthem markets, which 
keeps it up in his own." 

Pntfessor Dew, cmce President of William and Mary College 
in Virginia, in his review of the debates in the Virginia L^s- 
lature in 1831-2, says: "From all the information we caa 
obtain, we have no hesitation in saying that apwarda <^ dz 
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thousand [sUvee] are yearly exported [from Vii^^nia] to 
other Statea." Again: "A iiill eqiiivalent being thus left in 
the place of the Blave, diis emigration becomes an advantage 
to the State, and does not check the black population as much 
as, at first view, we might imag^e ; because it tbrnishes eveiy 
inducement to the master to attedS to the negroes, to encourage 
breeding, and to cause the greatest number possible to be 
raised. * * Vir^nia is, in fact, a negro-raising State for 
other States." 

The extent of this domestic slave trade is not pven in De 
Bow's census tables, but we may, by an easy computatitm 
from the tables, arrive at scnnetbing near the troth, so ^ as 
they we reliable in such matters. 

On page 87 of the OompeTtdium, we find the decennial in- 
crease of Slaves in the United States to be as follows : between 
1790 and X800, 27.9; between 1800 and 1810, 33.4; between 
1810 and 1820, 29.1 ; between 1820 and 1830, 30.6 ; between 
1830 and 1840, 23.8. The arerage of these ratios Is 28.96. 
In 1840, the slavo'ezporting States, Delaware, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, N<nrth and Sonth Carolina, Kentucky, and Tennessee, 
Gtmtainod 1,479,601 slavea. Had tiiey increased ijj the ratio 
of 28.96 per cent., the nnmber in 1850 would have been 
1,908,093. The actual number given is 1,689,158, being a 
difference of 218,935, or 21^93 for each year, to be accounted 
fbr. App^ring the same rule to the slave-importing slates, we 
Lave the following result: Georgia, Florida, Alulnmia, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, Arkansas, and Missouri contained in 1840 
1,002,031 slaves. Increasingintiieralioof28.96per cent, their 
number in 1850 would have been 1,292,219. The number 
given in the census is 1,453,035 ; a difference the other wag of 
160,816, or 16,081 per year, which they had received by im- 
pOTtaticn. 

The difference of nearly 6,000 between the import and 
export may be accounted for by the following: A writer in 
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^BlfetB OrieoTuAryut, in 1830, 6&J6: "The loss by deatih in 
bringing HUves &om a nartheni dimste, wbi(^ our plastere are 
nnder tbe necessity of doing, is not lesa than twenty-five per 
cent" And the pliuiten in those States, when adTerdsing for 
sale a plantation and a lot of negroes, always mention dis- 
tinctly the fact that tliey are " acclimated " (if that be tbe case), 
as enhaniung their value. 

The number which the figures would seem to indicate as sold 
from the North to the South is no doubt very low ; it certainly 
is so, if we take Uie estimate of Southern men. The Vtrginia 
Timei, in 1836, estimates the nnmber of slaves exported for 
sale during a single year at forty thousand. 

In 1887, a oommittee was appointed, by Ibe dtizens of 
Mobile, to investigate the causes of the existiDg pecmtiary 
pressore. In their report they say : " So large has been tbe 
return of slave labor, that purchases by Alabama of that spe* 
des of proper^ from other States, since 1833, have amounted 
to ten millions of dollars annually." 

Sev. Dr. Graham, of FayetteviUe, Nortii Carolina, sud in 
1887: "There were nearly seven thousand slaves offered in 
New Orleans market last winter. From Vii^nia alone, six 
thousand were annually sent to the South ; and from Tii^nia 
and North Carolina there had gone to the South, in the last 
twenty years, three hundred thousand slaves." 

Mr. Gbolson, of Virginia, in a speech in the Legislature of 
that State, January 18, 1881, says: "It has always (perhaps 
erroneously) been considered, by steady and old-fashioned 
people, that the owner of land had a reasonable ri^t to its 
annual profits ; the owner of orchards to their annual finits ; 
the owners of brood mares to their product ; and die owners 
of female slaves to th^ increase. We have not the fine- 
spun intelligence nor legal acumen to discover the technical 
distinctions drawn by some gentlemen. The legal maxim 
of partus tequitur ventrem is coeval with the exietence 
of the right of property itself and is founded in wisdcon and 
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jnatice. It is on Uie justice Biid inviolabiU^ of this nuudm 
that the maater forgoei the servics of the female slave, has her 
nursed and attended during the period of her ^station, enA 
Taiaee the helpleaa Infant offspring. The vaine of the property 
justifies the expense, and I do not hesitate to say that in ita 
increase conBists much of our wealth." 

The following, copied from a recent number of the Riclmumd 
IXipaick, will show the present conditioa <rf the trade ; 

"High Pkice fob Slaves. — There has been a greater 
demand for slavea in this city, during the months of Maj, June 
and July, than ever known before, and they have commanded 
better prices during that time. The latter is an miusual thing, 
as the smnmer months are generally the dullest in the year for 
that description of property. Prime field hands (women) will 
now bring &om $1,000 to $1,100, and men from $1,250 to 
$1,500. Not long since, a likely negro girl sold in this city, at 
private Bale, for $1,700. A large number of negroes are 
bought on speculatioD, and probably there is not less than 
$1,000,000 in town, now, seeking investure in such property." 

From the above, and «milar souths of information, we may 
safely estimate the number of slavea annually sold from the 
Ntolhem Slave States to the Southern at 25,000. An interesting 
feature of this traffic will i^pear on examination t^ th« Certtua 
TcUie, showing the " ratio of ages of the slaves in 1850." * 

In the States of Maryland, Vi^inia, North Carolina, and 
South Carolina, the average number of slaves between twenty 
and thirty years of age ia 16.72 per cent. In the States of 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, and Florida, Arkansas, Lonisi' 
ana, and Texas, the number between the same ages is 19.29 
per cent. In like manner, in the four first-mentioned States the 
average number between thirty and forty years of age is 10.27 
per cent, and in ihe seven last mentknied it is 11.94 per cent. 
• See Ceatm Conptiid., pp. 6»-9a. 
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On the otiier Iiand, die nmnber between aity and seventy 
years o£ age i% in the four exporting States, 2.76 per cent, 
and in the seven unporttng States, 1.94 per cent ; also, between 
seventy and eigh^ years old, the number is, in the first four 
1.16, and in the others but .55 per cenL Showing that in the 
slave-importing States the nomber of slaves between twenty 
and forty years of age is at least fifteen per cent greater than 
in the exporting ; while, on the odier hand, in the slave-ex* 
porting States, the number of slaves between sixty and eighty 
years of age is more than fifty per cent greater than in the 
importing. This ia the more remai^able, since ftnoct^ tke 
reverte ia true of the free colored peculation in those same 
States, as will be seen by a similar analysia of the table en 
page 75 of the Compendium, 

Another fact with regard to the slave population of the 
South, and one which must soon become of great interest, is 
the increasing ratio of the slave to the free population. By a 
table on the 86th page of the Chmpmdium' it will be seen 
that^ in the words of the Gmtut S^iort, "while the proportton 
has been increasing for tlie slaves io the Southern States gen- 
erally, it has decreased in "^rginia, Maryland, the District 
of Columbia, and MiBSoari." Indeed, it has increased in mo^, 
nntil it has become in Arkansas (omitting fractitma), 22 per 
cent ) in Alabama and Florida 44 per cent } in Louisiana 47 
per cent; in Mississippi 51 per cent; and in South Carolina 
57 per cent of the whole population ; whereas It was, in 1600, 
in Mjssisaippi but S9 per cent, and in Sonth Carolina but 42 
per fsesat ; and a unular inorease of tlie ratio of the slave to 
the entire peculation will be found in all the Soothem Slave 
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FOPULAB BBPKSSBin'ATIOK. 



Thb {oOomng tables present the subject of Popular Bepre- 
■entation in a very pl^ and umple maimer, showing the white 
population, iree colored, and total free population, and the 
popular vote cast in 1852. The7 also show die number at 
representatiTes in Congress, and the electoral rotes, both as 
the^ now are and as th^ would be were freemen only 
represented. 

TABLE TH. 
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TABLE vin. 

PollikeU View of (Aa Free States. 
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It will be recollected that the area of the Slare States is 
851,448 square miles, aad that of tiie Free States 612,597. 
The white population of the Slave States is 6,184,477, and of 
the Free States 13,238,670. The number of free inhabitants 
in the Slave States is 6,412,605, and in the Free States 
13,434,686. The number of freemen in the Free States is, 
therefore, over 600,000 more than donile the number in the 
Slave States. 

The representation in Congress is, from the Slave States 
ninety members, representing the 6,000,000; and from the 
Free States one hundred and forty-four, representing the 
15,000,000, This discrepancy between population and repre- 
sentation arises from the fact that, in determining the number 
of representatives to which each State is entitled, five slaves 
are reckoned equal to three freemen. The 3,200,304 slaves, 
therefore, in the Slave States are reckoned equal to 1,920,182} 
3 .>Oglc 
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fVeemen, and are represented accordingly^. The elaves of tbe 
South have, therefore, a representation eqaal to that of the 
Free States of New Hampshire, Vermont, Connecticut, Iowa, 
and Wisconsin. 

Without the represenlatJon allowed to-slave properly, the 
number of representatives from the Slave States would be 
sevent^'fiTC, insteatcd of ninety ; and from the Free Slates 
one hundred and flfty-nine, instead of one hundred and forty- 
four ; a gain of thirty in favor of the Free States, making their 
representation double that of the Slave States, even without 
the representation of Bbodc Island, Wiscon^, Califoniia, suid. 

By such a change, Kentucky, Louisiana, North Carolina, 
and Tennessee, would lose one representative each ; Alabama, 
Georgia, Virginia, and Mississippi, two each ; and South Caro- 
lina three. Illinois, Indiana, Miune, Michigan, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey and Vermont would each gain one ; Ohio 
and Pennsylvania two, and New York three. 

The free population of the whole fifteen Slave States is not 
9,000 more than that of the three States of New York, Penn- 
sylvania and Massachusetts. These three States have now 
siz^-nine representatives. 

The popular vote cast at the last Preudential election, 
(1852) in the Slave States was 807,800 ; in the Free States 
2,318,578 ~ a majority in favor of the latter of 1,510,778, and 
a ratio of almost three to one. The aggregate vote of the 
following eleven States, viz : Maryland, Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, Geoigia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Florida, Ar- 
kansas, Delaware, and Texas, was less than that of the sin^e 
State of New York ; the total vote of all these States beii^ 
615,159, while that of New York was 522,294; and yet, 

■ It will Ira seen that in tha late sevsra eontccte in the Hoose of Bepre- 
aentatiTcs, had freemen onlj been represented, the qaeatiou wonld invsri- 
■bij have been decided ia fliTor of the Nortb. 
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according to tbe present Bystem of representation, these States 
are entitled to seventy-nine electoral votes, and New York to 
only thirty-five. 

The three States, Maasachnsetts, Pennsylvania, and Ohio, or 
even the two States of Pennsylvania and Kew Yoric, cast a 
popular vote larger, by more than 60,000, than aU the Slave 
States. The three first named States have sixly-three electoral 
votes ; the laat two have sixty-two ; and the filteen Slave Stat^ 
one himdred and twenty ! 

In the North, 93,396 &eemen and 16,101 voters are required 
to elect a representative to Congress. In the South, only 
71,251 freemen and 8,976 voters. A President elected by the 
Northern voles over a candidate receiving the Southern votes 
wonld have a popvlar majority of 1,510,778 votes, or about 
twice the number of votes ever cast by the South. 

A President elected by the South, with the voles of States 
enough in the North to elect him, would not be chosen by the 
majority. Then, suppose a candidate to receive every vote in the 
Sontb (one hundred and twenty electoral votes), and the votes 
of Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, and Rhode Island 
(thirty electoral votes), this would give him one hundred and 
fifily electoral votes to one hundred and forty-six against him ; 
but the popular majority against him would be almost a millioQ 
of votes,or more than the whole Southern vote, as will be seen by 
the table, the South having 807,800 voters, and the Free States 
mentioned, 284,962; being a total of 1,092,762 votes ; while 
the remaining Free States, casting but one hundred and forly-sir 
electoral votes, would have a popular vote of 2,033,616, which 
is a majority of 940,654. If a President were so elected, 
would the North and the Northwest be justified in dissolving 
the Union therefor? 

Or, again : suppose a President elected by the vote of the 
South and the vote of Pennsylvania and New Jersey, the 
electoral vote woold be one hundred and fifiy-four for him and ' 
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one hundred and foiiy-two against Mm ; the popular vote wonid 
be 1,277,225 for him, and 1,849,153 agtunst him — or a miyoritf 
of 571,928 votes, which is about three-quarter§ of the whole 
TOte of the South. Wonld the Northeast and Northwest 
probably diasolTe the Union on such a reenlt ? 
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CHAPTER IV. 

AGEICULTUEE. 

Toe tables found in this chapter show the condition of 
agriculture in the United States for the year ending Jnne, 

1850, when no other date is given. 

These tables show the number of farms and plantations, 
acres of cultivated land, value of the same, value per acre, 
value of farm implements and machinery, and whole area, in 
acres, of the several Free and Slave States. California is 
necessarily omitted from the list of the Free States, because of 
the defective returns of the marshals for that State. This 
omission can only be supplied by taking the State valuation for 
1852, the first made by the State authority. In that year 
there were assessed for taxation in California, 6,719,442 acres 
of land, valued at $35,879,929, or $5.34 per acre. 

In Table X,, there is an evident and remarkable error — 
either of the marshals, or of the compiler of the census returns 
— in regard to the value of farms in South Carolina. This 
table, carefully copied from the Compendium of the Census, 
gives for South Carolina: 

Acres improved and unimproved land, . . 16,217,600 
Valued at, $82,431,68^ 

" per acre, ■ . . ... . $5.08 

Now the true value of lands in South Carolina is shown by 
its .State valuation to differ essentiaJIy from this. Thus, in 

1851, there were assessed for taxation in South Carolina 
(American Almanac for 1853, p. 278) : 

Acres of land, 17,073,412 

Valued at, $23,952,679 

" per acre, $1.40 
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In 1854 (Jmeriean JImanae for 1856, p. 293), there were 
assessed for taxation : 

Acrea of land, 17,289,359 

Valued at, $22,836,374 

" per acre, $1.32 

By Table IX. it will be seen that the whole area 
in aeres of the Free States, not including 

California, is 292,231,880 

Number of acres under caltivation, 

" of acres not under cultivation, . 
Value of the lands under cultivation, 

" per acre, . . . - 
Whole area of the Slave States (including 
South Carolina, according to the incorrect 

cenBUB figures) 544,742,926. 

Number of acres under cultivation, . . 180,572,292 

" of acres not under cultivation, . . 864,170,634 

Value of the land under cultivation, . . $1,117,649,649 

" per acre, $6.18 

As to general results, the error in the South Carolina return 
and the omission of California will about balance each other. 

Including only the lands under cultivation in the two sections, 
tiie value per acre in the North is more than thrco times that 
of the South. Including tho whole area, the proportion is still 
larger. 

The value per acre of land in the Slates, on the dividing 
line between freedom and slavery, is su^estive — thus, in the 
Free States, the value of farms per acre is as follows, viz: 

New Jersey, $43 67 

Pdmsylvania, , 27 27 

Ohio, 19 99 

Indiana, 10 66 

Elinoia, 7 99 

Average, $22 17 
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In &e border Slave States (be value is as follows, viz : 

Delaware, $19 75 

Maryland, ' 18 81 

Vir^nia, 8 27 

Eentnc^, 9 03 

Missouii, 6 49 

*9 25 



Take tliose Slave States which, by positaon, population, or 
intercourse, feel least the iuf ueace of the Free States. Thus, 
the value of farms per acre is, in 

North Carolina, $3 24 

South Carolina, 1 32 

Tennessee, 5 16 

Florida, 3 97 

Georgia, 4 19 

Alabama, 5 30 . 

Arkansas, 5 87 

Texas, 1 44 

Mississippi, 5 22 

Average ^74 

Table XL shows the value of the agricnltaral pro- 
ductions of the several Free States and Slave States for 
die year 1840. It is taken fix»n the Annnal Report of 
the Secretary of the Treasury on the Finances for 1854-5. 
It is understood that the articles of wheat (54,770,311 bushels 
in the Free States and 30,052,961 bushels in the Slave States), 
sugar (31,010,234 pounds m the Free States and 124,090,566 
pounds in tiie Slave States), and molasses, are not included. 

Table XII. has been prepared with great labor. In the 
first two columns are given the amoout and v^ne of live stock, 
and die amount of agricultural prodncta, in the Free and Slave 
12 ■ 
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ofOifi Fo/m of tht AgricaUurai Pnductioni of the FVee and 0/ 
the Slant StaUt Jar the ytar IMO. 



Connecticut $11,201,618 AUbuna £23,833,470 

nUnois 11,577,281 Ariianuig 4,913,655 

Iniliantt 14,484,610 Delaware 2.877,350 

Maino 14,725,615 Gcoipa 29,612,436 

MaiisochuBetts 14,371,732 Kcotuckj se,233,96S 

MicLiBon 8,207,048 LoniflJana 17,976,017 

Kcw HnmpBliiro 10,762,019 Maryland 14,015,665 

HowJersuj 15,314,000 Miesbsippi 26,297,660 

Kcw York 91,344,178 Miesoan 9.755,615 

Ohio 27,212,004 Noitii Carolina 34.727,297 

Pennsylvama 61,332,204 South Carolina 20.555,919 

miodo Island 1,951,141 Tonnessea 27,917,692 

Vermont 16,977,664 Vireinia 48,644,905 

Iowa 688,308 Florida 1,817,718 

Wiaconsiu 445,559 

Total $285,394,987 Total $279,239,373 



States, for the yeara 1840 and 1850. In tlie third and fourth 
coImAiia are ^ven the values according to the calculations of 
De Bow, in which the prodncts of the North and the Sonth are 
calculated at tho eame prices, which calculaliou is onfaTOrahle 
to the North. 

As to those products whose value is given by De Bow 
(Census Compendium, p. 176), in the abrogate, their value 
has heen distributed as follows, viz : 

£gg« and feathers, according to the relative amount of 
poultry in the North and South in 1840. 

Milk, according to amoimt of butter and cheese in each Bee- 
tion in 1650. 

Annual increase of stock and cattle, sheep and pigs, under 
one year old, according to value of live stock in 1850. 

Residuum of crops, manure, etc., according to population. 

SmaM crops, as carrots, etc., one-fourth to the South and 
three-fourths to the North. 
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In the flfth and ststb columns are given the values according 
to the pricea in Andrews' voluminoua Report on Trade and 
Commerce, made Auj^st 19, 1853. The prices are the same 
for the two sectiona. The aggregate products have been dis- 
tributed according to the best authorities and inibrmation which 
could be obtained. 

In the seventh and eighth columns are given the averaga 
crops per acre in the two sections as returned by the marshala 
in 1850. 

"The quantity of wheat in 1850," says De Bow, "is be- 
lieved to be nnder-stated, and the crop was also short. 
" InveatigationB undertaken hy the Stale legislatures and agri- 
cultural societies," says Andrews ("i^eport, p. C96), "prove that 
the aggregate production of wheat reported in the census tables 
was below the average crop by at least 30,000,000 bushels." 
It seems fair to add to our table for "uuderstatemeat" the 
amount of 15,000,000 bushels,* which distributed according 
to production would give Free States, 10,823,899 bushels ; 
value $10,823,899; Slave States, 4,176,101 bushels; value, 
$4,176,101. 

Of hemp and fiax, De Bow says: "It is impossible to 
reconcile the hemp and flax returns of 1840 and 1850. No 
doubt in both cases, tons and pounds have often been con- 
founded. In a few of the States, such as Indiana and Illinois, 
the returns of 1850 were rejected altogether for insufficiency." 

• The following are the wnsaB retnma of wheat, in fire Urge wheat- 
growing counties in Ohio, for 1850, and the returns made by the State 
Milhoritios for the same year : 

Cannfies. Oennia Retnnis. BtaM BetnrDB. 

Stark, btisbels, 690,594 1,071,177 

Wajne, " 571^77 1,020,000 

Muakingom, " 415,847 1,003,000 

Licking, " 336,317 849,116 

Coshocton " 416,918 852,809 

2,331,063 4,806,193 
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Add, then, for "inanffideDcy" of retuma, to the amount of 
Lemp and flax for these two States enough to make their 
production in 1850 equal it in 1840, and its value will be, at 
six cents per pound, $1,225,138. With Uiese corrections, the 
grand a^regate of the agricultaral products of the United 
States, for the year ending June, 1850, will be, using Andrews' 
prices, — 

Free Statea, $858,634,334 

Slave States, 631,277,417 



Total, $1,489,911,751 

The following is a list of the prices of leading products ia 
the foregoing table, by De Bow, and Andrews : 



Indian com, bnshel, . 


$ 50 


S 60 


Wheat, « 


1 00 


1 00 


Oats, " 


so 


44 


Irish potatoes, " 


40 


75 


Sweet « « 


60 


80 


Bje, « « . 


65 


89 


Peas and beans, « 


62i 


80 


Cotton, bale of 400 ponnda, 


40 32 


40 00 


Cane sngar, hhds. of 1000 Ibs 


62 20 


40 00 


Maple sugar, pound, 


5 


5 


Butter, « . 


16 


20 


Kee, « . 


2 


3 4-10 


Hay, ton; 


7 00 


12 60 


Hemp, " 


160 47 


136 00 


Wool, pound, 


30 


60 


Tobacco, « 


7 


6 


Fhx, 


10 


6 



A glance at the priees of De Bow will satisfy any one that, 
if they be fair for Virginia, Tennessee, and the South gener- 
ally, and for Illinois, Afissouri, and the West, they cannot be 
for New England, New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. 

I ,. ;) , Cookie 
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Uma of Indian com, wlu<^ De Bow calls GO cents per 
buaheL If Southern and Western com be worth that price 
where it is raised, Northern and Eastern com must be worth 
at least 75 cents. So of wheat, which De Bow puts at a 
dollar. If that be ^r for Tennessee, KQssouii, and Illinois, a 
dollar and twenty-five cents is a moderate price for the North- 
em and Eastern States mentioned. So of oats, rye, potatoes, 
hay, wool, peas and beans, and some other products. There 
should be added then to De Bow's aggregates, for the products 
of New Eng^d, New Tort, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, 



ludian com, 


66,639,174 bml. at 25 da. 


»14,159,793 


■Wteat, 


81,183,278 " 25 


7,796,818 


OM., 


69,570,301 « 15 


8,936,646 


Eye, 


11,779,509 " 20 


2,366,902 


Potatoes, 


44,204,441 " 85 


16,471,664 


H.J, 


9,471,369 tons, »7 00 


66,299,573 


Wool, 


22,283,776 lbs. 10 


2,228,377 


Peas and beans. 


1,261,732 bash. 60 


630,866 



Total, $117,877,428 

This list might be extended stdH further. Adding this 

unouDt to the aggregates, according to De Bow's figures, and 

the total amount will be,— 

Free States, $827,054,955 

Slave States, .... 63^70,057 

Total, $1,461,625,012 

This is not essentiany different from the result arrived at by 
taking Andrews' prices. By neither mode of calculation is 
iull justice done to the North. 

TALtTB OP AQKIOOI-'njBiX PKODOCTIONS, PKB ACKB, IH 1660. 

The value of agricultural productions per acre for 1850 is 
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obtsined by dividing the total prodaet by the number of acres 
of land under cultivatjon. Thua, — 

FBEE STATES. 

Number of acres in farms, .... 108,193,522 

Agricultural product, $858,634,334 

Product per acre, $7,94 

SLAVE STATES. 

NumlHr of acres in farms and plantations, . 180,572,392 

Agrionlturta product, $631,277,417 

Product per acre, $3.49 



VAL0B OF AGKICULTDKAI. PE0DUCT8, PEK HEAD, IN 1860. 

No enumeration was made in 1850 of the whole number of 
persona engaged in agriculture, as was done in 1840, and the 
returns for the latter year must therefore be the basis of our 
calculation for 1850, as to the number, and the consequent 
value, of the products per head in the two seclions of our 
country. AsBuming, then, that in the North the proportion of 
the whole peculation of those engaged in agriculture was the 
same in 1850 as in 1840, and that in the South the proportion 
of the free population thus engaged was no larger than in the 
North, we have the following result, viz : 

ITREE STATES. 

Whole number engaged in agriculture in 1850, 2,509,126 

Value of agricultural products, . . . $858,634,334 

Value per head, ...... $342 

31- AVE STATES. 

Number of free population engaged in ^ricul- 

turein 1850, 1,197,649 

Number of slaves engaged in agriculture in 1850, 2,500,000 

Total, 3,697,649 

Value of agricultural products, . . . $631,277,417 
Value per head, $171 



A. STATISTICAL VIEW. 41 

• - 

De Bow saya of the slave population of 1850 (Censna Com- 
pendium, p. 94), there are "aboat 2,500,000 alaves directly 
employed in agriculture." This is a small estimate, and the 
number given above (1,197,649) of the 6,412,605 &ee popula- 
tion of the South engaged in agriculture is very small With 
the little manutactores and commerce of the South, -what are 
the people of that region engaged in 7 But, under protest, we 
adopt the above conclusionB. Tliis, then, is tiie grand result in 
the department of E^cnlture, the peculiar province of tiio 
South: 

Tfie North, mth half at much land under adlivation, and 
tiDO-thirdt at fnang pertont engaged in fanning, produce* two 
hundred and ttoenty-teven miUiont ofdoUart worth of agricv&urat 
producti in a year more than the South ; twice at much on art 
acre, and more than douile the vaitte per head for every perton 
engaged in farming. 

And this, while the South, payii^ nothing for its labor, 
has better land, a monopoly of cotton, rice, cane sugar, and 
nearly so of tobacco and hemp, and a climate granting two and 
sometimes three crops in a year. Nor does a comparison of the 
products <rf 1850 with those of 1840 afford any ground for 
hope for the South. A recurrence to Table XI. will show 
that, excluding wheal, sugar, and molasses &om the ^gregate* 
the production of the Soath for 18*0 was nearly equal that of 
the North. Periiqis in 1830 it was greater. 

Table XUL gives the population, white and slave, number of 
acres of land, vahie of &ims, value of land per acre, number 
of students and scholars in public and private schools, and the 
number of whites over twenty unable to read and write, in the 
counties in the several States on the dividing line between the 
Free and Slave States, &om the Atlantic to the MisusaippL 
The statistics are from De Bow's Compendium of the Census 
of 1850. The table is an important one, and deserves a more 
extended consideradon tbac can be ^ven it in this work. 
*• 
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A BTATISTICAL VIBW. 43 

In proportion to thu white population, these border counties 
of the Slave Stales contain the foUowiug per cent of slaves, viz : 

Delaware, 1 per cent 

MarylMid, 6 " 

Virginia, 2 " 

Kentucky 21 « 

The remiuning couulieB of the stune States give the follow- 
ing, viz : 

Delaware, 8 per cent. 

Maryland, 71 " 

Virginia, ..... 59 " 

Kentucky, 31 " 

The value of lands per acre will be seen by an examination 
of the table ; and it will be noticed, ibat^ with the exception of 
the broken region of Virgiaia, which lies adjacent to Ohio, and 
that of Kentocky, which lies adjacent to Illinois, the value of 
lauds per acre in the counties of the Slave States adjoining the 
Free is greater than that of the remaining counties of their 
respective States. The oppoate is true, generally, of the 
border counties of the Free States. Thus, the effects of 
freedom and slavery on the value of the adjacent lands is 
redprocaL The neighborhood of slavery lessens their value in 
the Free States ; the neighborhood of ireedom increases it in 
the Slave States. To such an extent is this true, that, in Vir- 
ginia, for example, the lands in counties naturally poor, are, by 
^e proximity of freedom, rendered more valuable than those 
unequalled lands in the better portions of the State. In- 
deed, this table shows the fact that the lands in the border 
counties of the Slave States are worth more per acre than the 
remaining lands in the same Slates, with the addition of the 
value of the whole number of their slaves at $400 per head. 
And this, he it remembered, while the value of lands in the 
balance of the counties of the border Slave States is double 
that of the lands in the Slave States not adjacent to the Free. 
It is for the interest of the Slave States to be hedged in by a 
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drcle of Free States. 1£ TenneeBee had been a Free State, 
her lands would liave been worth as mnch as ibase of Ohio, — 
$19.99 per acre, inslead of $5.16 as now, — and who cannot 
see that, in that event, the lands of North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Georgia would have been worth mare per acre 
than the Boms of $3.24, $1.40, $4.19, respectively. Not only 
could Tennessee afford to sacrifice the whole value of her slaves 
for the sake of freedom, but even North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, and GeoT^ conld afibrd to sacrifice the whole value of 
thdr own slaves, and pay for all of the slaves in Tennessee ii>r 
the sake of having a &ee neighbor. The increased value of 
lands would more than compensate for the sacrifice. The 
figures prove this. 

Tennessee has 18,984,022 acres of land under cultivation, 
worth $5.16 per acre. Multiply this number of acres by 
$14.83 (the difierence between the value of lands in Tennessee 
and Ohio), and the amount is, . . . $381,533,046 

Tennessee has 239,459 slaves ; value, at $400 

each, 95,783,600 

This leaves the respectable margin of . . 185,749,446 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and Ge<a^ 
have 60,891,774 acres of land, worth $8 08 
per acre. Abiltiply this number of acres by 
$15.73 (the difierence in value between the 
lands in these States and the border Slave 
State of Maryland), and the amount is . $957,627,605 
Number of slaves in these States, . . . 1,055,214 

Value at $400 each, $422,085,600 

Value of slaves in Tenneeaee, as above, . . 95,783,600 



Total, $517,869,200 

Deducting tihis from the increased value of 
lands, and the balance in &vDr office neigh- 
bora U tlie sum of $489,958,405 
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Thus, the flgares show that Tennessee could afford, for the 
sake of freedom, to sacrifice the whole value of her quarter of 
a miUJon of slaves, and pay in addition the Bum of $185,749,446. 
For the sake of a free neighbor, and to bring up their lands to 
the value of those of Maryland, the Slates of North and South 
Carolina, and Gieorgia, coold aSbrd to sacrifice the whole of 
their own slaves, pay for those of Tennessee, and make 
$439,958,405 by the bargain, which sum is considerably more 
than twice the present value of aU their lands. Nay, these 
States could afford to send off, singly, every slave within their 
limits, in a coach with two horses, and provisions for a year, if 
they coald but bring up the value of their lands to that of the 
land in northern Maryland. Indignation, and patriotism, and 
dissolution of the Union, indeed, if a fugitive now and then be 
not reclaimed I South Carolina could afford to pay every year 
more money than she spent in the whole Eevolutionary war, 
to make her whole number of slaves fugitives ; and then make 
money enough by the transaction to fence in the whols State 
with a picket fence, to prevent their return. 

NEW ENGLAND, SOCTU CAROLINA, AND VIRGINIA. 

Comparisons between portions of the !North and the South 
can be made to any extent. A few are added, with such sug- 
gestions as seem proper. 

Table XIV. is a comparison between the States of Khode 
Island and Connecticut, and an equal extent of cultivated lands 
in certain counties of South Carolina. The table includes the 
cilj of Charleston. The comparison extends to the value of 
lands, population, value of agricultural and manufactured pro- 
ducts, commerce, and education. The value of lands in the 
South Carolina counties is the fictitious one of De Bow's Com- 
pendium, and not the real one of the State valuation. 

The portions compared in Table XIY. are of equal age as well 
as extent The free portion has eleven times the while popu- 
lation ; nearly four times the total population of white and slave. 
Its lands are worth six times as much, and twice as much tt^efl, . 
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adding to the Talae of the lauds the whole value of the slaves in 
this most intensely slave portion of the Union, at the rate of $400 
for each slave. The value of the agricultural products of Con- 
necticut and Bhode Island is four times as great as that of those 
of this portion of Carolina, although the latter has the monopoly 
almost of the rice-produdng region. Of the value of the 
Carolina products, one-third is cotton ; and here is the place to 
eaj, that it is owing to the invention of a Massadinsetts man 
that the South is able to raise its cotton at all at this time. If 
the South had been obliged to clean cotton by hand, at the rate 
of a pound a day for each slave, as before the invention of 
■Whitney, the whole cotton-produdng region would have been 
bankrupt The treatment which the Northern inventor received 
at the hands of those Southrons, whose fortunes be had made, 
is a sad portion of history. Before his patent was obt^ed, a 
mob of the chivalry (who despise so heartily and magnificently 
a money-making, peddling Yankee) broke open tiie bnilding in 
which his machine was placed, carried off the nuudiine, and 
made others &om it ; and, before he could go through the formal- 
Mes of getting his patent, several machines were in snccessful 
operation on the plantations of different gentlemen. In the 
Geo^ia courts, Whitney's rights were deraded against, on the 
ground mainly that, as " the introducdon of the gin would open 
up boundless resources of wealth to the planters, it was too 
great a power to allow any one man a monopoly of the right to 
furnish the machines." South Carolina agreed to pay $50,000 
for the invention, paid $20,000 down, then repndial«d the ctm- 
tract, sued Whitney and his partner for the money paid, and 
cast the latter into prison. AAerwards, this action was reversed 
and the contract fulfilled. The action of Tetmessee was similar 
to that of South Carolina, without the repentance. Korth 
Carolina did better, and was foithful to its contract. After 
years of litigation, Whitney got a decision in his &vor in the 
United States Court ; but meantime his patent was nearly out, 
and his application for a renewal was denied by the votes of 
those whose fortunes he had made. In Georgia, in the «W(^ . 
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witnesses, judges, and juries gave way, in spite of law and 
evidence, before the rapacity of the planters. "In one in- 
stance," says Whitney, "I had great difficulty in proving 
that the machine had been used in Georgia, although at the 
same moment there were three separate sets of this machineiy 
in motion within fitly yards of the building in which the court 
eat, and all so near that the rattling of the wheels was distinctly 
heard on the steps of the conrt-honse.'* 

To return to table XIY. In manufactures, the North has 
more than twenty times; in tonnage owned in 1855, 'three 
times ; and in tonnage built in the same year, three hundred 
and fifty times as much as the South. The " tonnage built" 
in 1855, in South Carolina, consisted of one schooner of sixty- 
one tons burden. Tliis is since the sitting of several Southern 
conventions, in which they resolved to have em extensive com- 
merce of their own, not only with Europe, but with Brazil and 
Central America. As to edncaldon, Uie New England figures 
are twenty times as large as tiiose of Carolina. 

Table XY. is a comparison between Massachusetts and as 
equal extent of territory in yii^;inia. The portion of Yirginia 
taken is the southeastern, Irom the Atlantic to the mountains- 
It includes Norfolk, the commercial capital of Virginia, and the 
land taken is naturally as good as that of other parts of the 
State, and much better than the lands in Massachusetts. The 
age of the two sections is about the same. As compared with 
Vii^^nia, the white population in Massachusetts is ten limes as 
great, and five times as great as its total white and slave. Her 
lauds are worth nearly six times as much per acre, and almost 
tvrice as much as the lands and slaves of the Vii^inia counties 
added together, although they constitute the most dense slave 
section of the State (the slaves being worth twice as much as 
the lands and buildings). The agricultural products of Massa- 
chusetts, at De Bow's prices, are nearly double those of the 
Virginia counties, while her manufacturing products are more 
than ioTtj times as great, and eight times as macb in a single year 
as the whole value of this great portion of Virginia, including 
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its cominercial capitaL Tonnage owned, Maseochiisetta tfventy- 
dght parte, 'Virginia one part ; tonnage boflt in 1855, Massa- 
chusetts tUrty-seven p&rt^ Tirginia one part. Edacadon, 
scholars, Massachusetts twenty-one parts, Tirgima one part 

TABLE XVI. 
Pi^aLaioii, Gvpt, and other Slatittiei of Phpnoath and NorfiUc Onatlua, 
in MutackmetU, and Jamm Gtyaad Weitnimtiarid Coiinlia,in Virginia, 
Jbr the year \S50. 
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6,884 
tSIt 
^1 
17,148 
96^ 
10G,S48 
9D8,Wa 



«lTe,102 
S18,G02 
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8,024 
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4M 

817,089 

90,160 
41,e8S 
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Table XVX iB a comparison between the counties of Nor- 
folk and Plymonth in MassachuBetts, and the counties of West- 
moreland and James City in Virginia, as to population, edu(»- 
tioD, agriculture, etc. 

James City Co. ia the oountj in which are situated James- 
town, the Plymonih of Vii^nia, and William and Mary's 
College, the rival in age of Harvard University. Jamestown 
now contains two houses, and of William and Mary's College 
it is said that it Bcldom has more than forty students (the 
Census Compendium gives it thirty-five in 1850). Westmore- 
land Co. is the native coun^ of Washington. ' Of the Massa- 
chuaetla cotmlieB, Norfolk is the county of the Adamses, and 
Plymouth that of the Pilgrim settlement. 



TALUE OP LAND IN NOBTHEKN AMD SOCTHEEN COTJMTIB9. 

The value of land per acre in some of the counties in the 
South, where there is the largest proportion of slaves, is as 
follows, viz: 

Charles Co., Marylmd (whites 5,665 ; slaves 9,584), $10.60. 

Amelia Co., Virginia (whites, 2,785 ; slaves, 6,819), $7.60. 

Beaufort, Colleton, and Georgetown Co.'s, South Carolina 
(whites, 14,915 ; slaves, 71,904), $7.30. 

The value of land per acre in some Northern counties is as 
follows, viz : Hudson Co., New Jersey, $178 ; Delaware Co, 
Fennsylvania, $86. 

No more tables will be given in the department of agricul- 
ture. Some iiuther comparisons and illustrations are given. 

Vii^ma, free, and as thickly settled as Massachusetts, would 
have had, in 1850, 7,761,324 whites instead of 894,800. 

Massachusetts, a slave State, and as thinly populated as 
Virgiiiia, would have had in 1850, 102,351 white inhabitants 
instead of 985,450. 

"Virginia, free, would have had an annual product of manu- 
fectores amounting to $1,190,072,592. instead of $29,705,387. 
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MasBadinsetts, » slave State, would have had manu&ctnres 
amoantiDg to $3,776,601, instead of $151,137,115. 

Virginia, free, woiild have been worth in real and peiscnul 
propart7 (on the basis of the ceaeos e3timat«), $4,333,525^67, 
instead of (value of ekvea deducted) $203,635,238. 

MasBochuBetts, a slave State, would have been worth 
$18,604,335 instead of $551,106,824. 

BoBton, wiOi slavery^ according to. the increase of popnlatkoi 
in Virginia, would have cont^ed 8,489 people instead of 
136,881. In the whole South there are lens than &ity cildei 
with a papulation of 8,500. 

lUclunond, Virginia, &ee, according to the increase of popu- 
lation in Massachusetts, would have contained 1,076,669 &ee 
people instead of 17,643. 

If Vii^;inia had not a settler within her territory, and should 
be q>ened at once to free settlement, in ten years she would 
have nearly as many white inhabitants as she now has, two 
hundred and fifty years afler her settlement, and in twenty 
years she would have nearly as many whites as the whole 
number of slaveholding Stat«s now have, provided 60,000 
settlers should go in the first year, and that ihe rate of increase 
should be as great as that of Wisccmsin, Iowa, or ACnnesotik 
£ven with this peculation of twenty years, she would not be so 
densely peopled as Massachusetts was in 1850. The figures 
prove our statements: thus, Wisccmsin had, in 1840, 30,749 
whites J in 1850,304,756. Batio of increase 89.11 per cent 
Assume 60,000 whites in Virginia at the close of the first year, 
and the rate of increase as above, then in ten years she would 
have 594,660 white inhabitants, and in twenty years 5,793,475. 
Number of whites in Vir^nia in 1850, 894,800 ; in the slave- 
holding States, 6,184,477. Thus, as to population, slavery in 
two hundred and fifly years has done the work of twenty. As 
to the value of lands, it has done still worse. Thus, in little 
more than ten years, Wisconun bad brought up the value of 
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her fiuma per acre to $9.54 ; Virgima in two hundred and fifty 
years had barely raised the price of her lands to $8.27. 

We give below, from different authorities, die past and 
present coaditioii of the lands of the Free and Slave States. 

" New England" (says " A perfect descriptioo of Virginia," 
published in Ixmdon in 1649) " is in a good condition of lireli- 
hood ; bnt for matter of any great hi^ but fishing there is not 
much." Compsfed to Tirginia, "it's as Scotlandis to England, 
so much difference, and lies upon the same land northward as 
Scotland does to England ; there is much cold, firost, and snow ; 
their land is barren, except a herring be put into the hole you set 
the com in, it will not come up ; and it was a great pity all 
those planters, now about 20,000, did not seat themselres at first 
at the BouHi of Virginia, in a warm and rich country, where thdr 
industry could have produced sugar, indigo, ginger, cotton, and 
the like commodities." 

Said Sir Thomas Dale, in 1612, speakingof Virginia, "Take 
four of the best kingdoms in Christendom, and put them all 
together, they may no way compare with this country either 
for commodities or goodness of soil." 

Says Beverley at a later period: "la extreme fruitMness, 
it CVTrginia) is exceeded by no other. No seed is sown there 
but it thrives, and most of the northern plants are improved 
by being transplanted thither." 

Says l4me, the Governor of Baleigh colony, in 1585, speak- 
ing of Vii^jinia and Carolina: " It is the goodliest soil under the 
cope of heaven, the most plea«ng territory of the world. 
The dimate is so wholesome that we have not one sick Bince 
ve touched tiie land. If Virginia had hut horses and kine, 
and were inhabited with English, no realm in Christendom 
were comparable to it." 

Such was the conntiy which slavery took two hundred years 
ago : and any quantity of testimony to its fertili^ could be 
quoted. Maxk the change which slaveiy has made. 

Says Washington (letter to Arthur Toong, Nov. 1, 1787), 

^ I ,z,;i:, Google 
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" Our lands, as I mentioned to yon, were originally veiy good, 
but use and abase hare made them quite otiiervise.** 

Says 01mat«d (Seaboard Slave States, pages 68 &nd 65), 
speaking of the lands, stock, and vehicles of a certain locaUly 
in eastern Yirginia in 1855: "Oldfields' — a coarse, y<dIow, 
sandy soil,. bearing scarce anything but pine trees and broom- 
sedge. In some places, for acres, the pines would not be above 
fire feet high — that was land that had been in cultivation, 
used up, and 'tamed out' not more than six or eig^ yean 
before ; then there were patches of every age ; sometimea the 
trees were a hundred feet hig^ At Icmg interrab there were 
fields in which the pine was just be^nning to spring in beanti.- 
inl green plumes team the groond, and was yet hardly noticeahla 
amcmg the dead brown grass and sassa&aa bashes and black- 
berry vines, which nature first sends to hide the nakedness 0£ 
the impoverished earth. 

" Of living creatures, for miles, not one was to be seen (not 
even a crow or a snow-bird), except hogs. These — long^ 
lank, snake-headed, hiury, irild beasts — would come daahing 
across our path, in packs of &om three to a dozen, with shwt 
hasty gnmts, almost always at a gallop, and looking neither to 
the ri^t nor left, as if they were in pursuit of a fox, and were 
quite certain to catch Urn in the next hundred yarda." (Kuia- 
ber of swine in Yii^nia in 1850, 1,629,843.) 

" We tnmed the comer, following some slij^t traces of b 
rpad, and shortly afterwards met a curious vehicular establkh- - 
ment, probably bekm^g to the master of tba bounds. It 
consisted of an axle-tree and wheels, and & pair of shafts, made 
of unbariced sailings, in which was harnessed, by attachments 
of raw-hide and rope, a single amidl ox. There was a tut 
made of telegraph wire in his mouth, by which he was guide^ 
through the mediaticai of a pair of much knotted rope-rons, by 
a white man — a dignified sovereign wearing a brimless crown 
—who sat upon a two-bushel sack (oi meal, I hope, for the 
hounds' sake), balanced upon the axle4iee ; aoi who Mdnted 
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me with a frank ' How are yon 7' as we came oppoeita each 
other." 

Said Hemy A. Wise, in 1855, during his canTaM for Got- 
. enor, speaking to the '^ipoians: "Tou all own plenty of land, 
bat it is poverty added to poverty. Poor land added to poor land, 
and nothing added to nothing makes nothing ; while the own^ i« 
talking politics at Biohmond, or in Oongresa, or spending the 
Bommer at the White Springs, the lands grow poorer and poorer, 
and this soon brings land, negroes, and aD, nnder the hammer. 
Ton have the owners skinning the n^ioes, and tlie. negroes 
akimung the land, until all grow poor together. 

" Ton have reUed alone on the single power of agricaltnre^ 
and SDCh agriculture I Tour sedge-patches outshine the sun ; 
yonr inattention to your only source of wealth has scared the 
bosom of mother Earth. Instead of having to feed cattle on a 
thousand hills, you have to chase the stump-t^ed steer through 
&e sedge-patches to procure a tough beefsteak." (Number of 
neid cattle in 'Virginia, in 1850, 1,076,269.) 

" I have heard a stoiy — I will not locate it- here or there- 
about the condition of the prosperity of our agriculture. I was 
told by a gentleman la Washington, not long s^ that he was 
travelling in a county not a hundred miles from this place, and 
overtook one of our dtizena on horsebadc, with perhaps, a bag 
of hay for a saddle, wiAont stirrups, and the leading line kr a' 
bridle, and he said, 'Stranger, whose house is that?' 'It is 
mine,' was the reply. They came to another. ' Whose house 
is that?' 'Mine, too, stranger.' To a third, 'And whose 
house is diatP' 'That's mine, too, strainer; but doi^t sup- 
pose I'm BO darned poor as to own all the iand about here.' " 

Wise was speaking at Alexandria, in Fairfax Co., the 
county of Mount Yemen, and the farm of Washingtun. In 
certain parts, this oonntf has been wfmderfhify improved by 
Northern emigrants, who have purchased lands and applied 
free labor and skill to diem. So moch have they improved their 
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portion, that tlie Patent Office Report Bays, " A traveller who 
passed over it ten yeara ago would not now recognize it." 

Says tiie Hon. Willoughby Newton, of Tii^inia, in his agri- 
coltoral address, in 1850: "I look upon the introduction of 
guano, and the success attending its ^plication to our barren 
lands, in tiie light of a fecial itUerptmtion ofJXvine Provi- 
detux, to save the northern neck of Tirpnia from reverting 
into its former state of wilderness and utter desolation. Until 
fiie discovery (^ guano — more valuable to us than the mines 
of Cahfomia — I looked upon the possibility of renovating our 
soil, of ever brinpng it to a point capable of producing remu- 
nerating crops, as utterly hopeless." Is Yirginia to be saved 
by guano P iSi. Newton recommends the application of two 
hundred pounds per acre. Number of aeres of land under 
cultivation in Virginia in 1850, 26,152,311. Amount of guano 
requiaite to cover this laud, at the rate of two hundred pounds 
per acre, 2,615,231 tons. This, at $50 per ton, would cost 
$130,761,550. Guano must be f^plied every other year. 
This would give the annual amount 1,307,615 tons, and the 
annual cost $65,380,775. Where is the money to pay this 
annual tax to come from ? How long would it take the perma- 
nent registered tonnage of Virginia (9,246 tons in ISdS) to 
import enough for one year's use ? And then the spectacle of 
this magniflcent fleet (of eighteen vessels of five hundred tons, 
or thirty of three hundred), officered hj the chivalry, and 
ma nn ed by slaveB, toting bird-manure around Cape Horn, in 
quantities enough to cover the worn-out surface of the Old 
Dominion! 

Of North Carolina, the Patent Office Report for 1651 says 
(commnnication of O. S. SuUivan, of Lincoln Co.), "We 
raise no stock of any kind except for home consumption, and 
not half enough of that; for we have now worn out our lands 
BO much, that we do not grow food enough to maintain them." 

Of A labama (comrDunicatam of N. B. Powell) : " We are 
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the moEt dependent people in the Umon, rely mainly, as we 
do, upon onr neighbors of the Weat for nearly all our Bopplies." 

Says Olmsted ^age 475) of the threshing of rice in South 
Carolina: "Threshing commences immediately ai^r harvests 
and on many pkntatioua proceeds very tediously, in the old 
way of threshing wheat with flails by band, occupying the beet 
of the plantation force for the most of the winter. It is done 
on an earthen floor in the open air, and Hie rice is cleaned by 
carrying it on the heads of the negroes, by a ladder, iq> on lo 
a platform, twenty feet &om the ground, and ponring it slowly 
down, 80 that the wind will drive ofi' the chafi*, and leave the 
grain in a heap under the platform." Threshing machines 
have, however, been introduced on some lai^ plantations. 

Of Alabama, says Hon. C. C. Clay, Jr., a politician and 
leading man, in an address in IB55 : " I can show you, with 
sorrow, in the older portions (^ Alabama, and in my native 
county of Madison, the sad memorials of the artless and ex- 
hausting culture of cotton. Our small planters, aAer taking the 
cream off their lands, unable to restore them by rest, manures, 
or otherwise, are going farther west and south, in search of 
other virgin lands, which they may and will despoil and im- 
poverish in like mamier." 

"Li 1825, Madison county cast about 8,000 votes; now she 
cannot cast exceeding 2,300. In traversing that county, one 
will discover numerous farm-houses, once the abode of indus- 
trious and intelligent freemen, now occupied by slaves, or 
tenanOess, deserted, and dilapidated; be will observe fields, 
once fertile, now unfenced, abandoned, and covered with those 
evO harbingers — fox-tail and broom-sedge; he will see the 
moss growing on the mouldering walls of once thrifty villages ; 
and wiU find ' one only master grasps the whole domain ' that 
once furnished ha]^ homes for a dozen white fanulies. In- 
deed, a county in its infancy, where fifty years ago scarce a 
forest tree had been felled by the axe of the pioneer, is already 
exhibiting the painiul signs of senilis and decay, apparent in 
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' Vuf^nia tmd the Carolinaa ; the freehness of its agricultural 
glory ia gone ; the vigor of its yoath is extinct, and the epirit 
of desolation seems brooding over it" 

Enough of tibese extracts to shorr the blight of slavery in the 
department of agricultnre ; no extracts are needed to show 
that the iaims in the Free States increase in value with eveiy 
succeeding year. It is not now necessary "that a herring be 
put into the hole " with com, " or it will not come up." 
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ktAKCFACTUBEB. 



The tables in thia chapter, compiled — when no otter 
anthority ia given — from the Cfmipendinm of the Ceusas of 
1850, show the state of manufacturea in the United States for 
the year en^ng Jtme, 1850. The tables for 1850 are preceded 
by tables (from the annnal Eeport of the Secretary of the 
Treasury on tlie Finances, for 1855) ^ying the population, 
and value of the manafactnrefl, of the several Free and Slave 
States for the years 1820 and 18^. The returns for 1820 
were defective in some particulars, and the arliide of sugar is 
included among the manufactures for 1840, 

TABLE XVU. 

Popidalum and Value of Mdmifactura in tht FVee Slatei, fir ths ytart 
1920 and 1S40. 
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309,978 

476,183 

685,866 

43,113 

501,793 

737,699 

21S,S67 

284,874 

873,306 

2,428,921 

1,519,467 

1,724,033 

108,830 

291,348 
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»2,413,029 
100,983 
897,814 

486,473 
2,523,614 

100,460 

747,959 
1,175,139 
9,793,072 
5,290,427 
6,895,219 
1,617.221 

890,363 


•21,057,523 
















73,777,837 


NewfiampsMre... 
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New York. 


10,523,313 
19,671,496 

95,840,194 


Rhode Island 
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13,807,397 
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TABLE XVUi. 
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14^73 
72,749 

340,987 
664,317 
153,407 
407,350 
75,448 
B6,586 
S3B,829 
«)2,741 
422,813 
1,065,379 


690,766 
97.674 
78,085 
64,477 
691,392 
779,828 
358,411 
470,019 
375,651 
883,702 
753,419 
919,000 
839,210 
1,339,797 


»101^7 

BS,408 
1,318,891 

607,751 
2,296,726 

272,500 
6,027,336 

297,443 
445,398 

168,666 
2,352.127 
6,686,699 


•4,375,871 
2,814,888 
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Delaware 






Kentncky 


13,221,958 
11,378,383 
13,609,636 
3,668,370 


North Carolina . . . 
Yirgial^.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 


7;234;567 

6,638,823 
8,617,39* 
20,684,608 




4,452,780 


7,055,321 


419,631,152 


$106,233,713 





Taking tables XX. and XIX. withoDt the modi£catioiiB eag' 
gestod hereafler, and the lelstioil of the North and Sonth to 
QumuiactureB in 1850, was as follows, yiz : 

InUuKortli. In Hu SonOi. 

CaidtalliiTMted in tnann&ctnTM $430,240,051 • 96,029,879 

Talaeofraw material lued 466,844,092 8d,lM>^ 

Number of handa •mploTsd, main... 676,954 140,377 

" " " fisnulM. 203,622 21.360 

Anmul wages 195,976,463 33.257,560 

" prodacts 842,586,068 165,413,027 ' 

" profit 376,741,966 79,222.388 

" profltpBrcent 43 44 

" wageB per hand, males and 

femalM 251 S06 

" product " " " 1,079 1,029 

" profit " " " 484 489 

From (his a^regate of Souibem maDnfactures should be 

deducted the manniactnres of certiun conntaes where there is a 

lai^ or predominating &ee population bom out of Ae limits of 
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812,862,522 
45,110,103 

17,236.073 

18.922,651 

3,551,783 

34,664,135 

151,137,145 

10,976,894 

23,164.503 
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62,647.2*9 

155,044,910 

22,093,258 

8,570.920 

9,398,068 

8842,586,058 


83,485,820 
11,695,236 
8,826,249 

2.809.116 
473.016 
7,502,916 
89.784.116 
3,387,928 
6,123,876 
9,202,788 
49,131,000 
13,467,660 
87.163,232 
5,008,656 
2,202,348 
1,712,496 

8195,976,453 
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23,890,348 
6,385,387 
7,941,602 
1,292,875 
14,700,452 
83,357,643 
6.534,250 
18.242,114 
22.184,730 
99.904,405 
29,019,538 
94,473,810 
12,923,176 
5,001,877 
3,382,148 

8480,340,051 
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the eereral States m which the oonntiea are situated. The 
amount of the manufactures, and the character of the popula- 
tioD, as regards birth, of the most importaut of these counties, 
is shown in the following table. Even this deductiou leaves 
too lai^ a balance lor Soutliem manufactures, proper, for 
ererywhere throughout the South the most thriving manuiac- 
tures were foauded, or are sust^ned, bj N'colbeni coital, skill, 
or labor. 

TABLE XXI. 

A Sattment of tha Number of Free I-niabitanU bom witiui and teilhimt cer- 
tain Counties of the Save Statei, in vAich there ia a large or predominaiing 
erotic Population, leiiA tie AriiourU of Oapitai invented in Manujaclure, 
Kitmber of Mmdi Employed, and the Annual Product therafin 1850. 



Tiaa table includes the counties in whidi are situated the 
cities of Baltimore, Wheehng, Louisville, St. Louis, New 
Orleans, Mobile, Charleston, and some others. It will be 
seen that, in these counties, ih& free population bom within 
and witlkout the limits of each Stat«, respectlTel^, is nearly 
equaL The muiufactoring establishments in these cotmties 
are generally confined to their cities, and a table showing 
the origin <^ the free population of the dties onlf, would g^ve 
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a lai^ prepondenincfl of perscmB bom withont tJie Umits of 
their reBpecdve States. The means of constructbg such a tahle 
are not acoeasible. There are, besides, other coimtiea of 
sniaUer size which should be iuchided with those iu the fore- 
going table. These are necessarily omitted. 

Deducting the a^regatea of tim table from the total manu- 
factures reported for the South, and there are left fi>r the 
manufactures of the Slave States, 

Capital, $64,196,736 

Hands employed, males and females, 104,101 

Annual product, .... $95,116,284 

Annual product per head, . . . 914 

Adding the aggregates of table XXI. to those reported above 

for the manu&ctures of the North, and the total mannfactures 

of the free population of the United States, will be : 

Capital, $461,073,194 

Hands employed, males and females, 838,212 

Annual product, .... $912^82,801 

Annual prodnct per head, . . 1,089 

Further amendment of these a^fregates should be made t^ 

adding for California — in which State the marshal's returns 

for 1850 were generally defectdve, and for the most impcwtant 

localities lost or destroyed by fire — the following estimates, 

based on ^e retuins of the State census for that State, taken 

in 1852, and ordered by Congress to be made a part of the 

^National ceosus, viz : 

C^»ita!, $6,942,526 

Annual product, .... 80,000,000 
The true total, then, of the manufactures of the free pi^ula- 
don of the United States for 1850 will be; 

Capital invested, .... $467,015,720 

Hands employed, males and females, 838,212 

Annual product, .... $942,882,801 

Thus, then, in seven limes the capital invested, in ei^t 
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times the noniber of hands employed, in ten times the annual 
prodiv^ is the triumph of freedom orer slaveiy seen in the 
department of mannfactnres. And this, after allowing to 
slavery millions of the capital of the North, thooBands of its 
intelligent mechanics and operatives, and hundreds of its in- 
ventions and improTonents, scattered thronghout the South, 
irherever machinery is in motion, or labor skillfully applied to 
it. And dus stagnation and sleep of slavery beneath the 
timndering of its thousands of waterfalls, and brnide its mil- 
lions of cotton bales. 

Well did Governor "Wiae say to the Tirginians : " You have 
the line of the All^hanies, that beautiful ridge which stands 
placed there by the Almif^ty, not to obstruct the way of pec^tle 
to market, but placed there in the vei^ bounty of Providence, 
to Tnilk the cloada, to make the sweet springs which are the 
sourcea of your rivers. And at the head of every stream is 
the waterfall, munnuring the vhj music of your power. And 
yet commerce has long ago spread her sails and sailed away 
from you ; you have not as yet dug mtae than coal enough to 
wann yourselves at your own hearths ; you have no tilt-ham- 
mer of Tulcan, to strike Uows worthy (£ gods in the iron 
foundries. You have not yet spun more than coarse cotton 
enough to clothe your own slaves. Yon have bad no com- 
Bieice, DO mining, no m^iafactores." (Speech at Alexandria, 
1855.) 

Table XXIL ctHitaius a list of those ooanties in the Free 
and Slave States which had, in 1850, the greatest relative 
amount of manufactures. The areas given are from Baldwin 
and Thomas' Gazetteer of 1854; the value <£ the land is 
ascertained by ^viding the value given in the Census Com- 
p^idiam by the whole area. The Southern comities taken 
are such as have no large admixture OF exotic popnlatitm. In 
ibese counties are indnded tlie important atisa of Wilmington, 
N. C, Lynchhoig, T&, and QarkBTilla, Teim. 
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TABLE XXIJ. 

CWteui in Ifc JVw and SlaiK Stata whi/A had, in 1860, the grcatat refa- 

Ciiw AnuMtat of Mcatafbctxiru. 
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Tables XXm . and XXIV. ehow the value of the mamifao- 
tures of cotton, wool, iron, the flaheriea, and salt, in 1850. It 
is to be regretted that the retuma of the details of the other 
branches of manufaoturea have not yet been published by 
Congress. These tables wiU repay a careful ezanunalioit. 

Table XXY. ^ves the value of the domestic manufactures 
in the several Free and Slave States, for the year ending June, 
1850; and g^vea also the annnal increase of slaves in the 
several Slave States, with their value at $400 per head. It 
is to be tmderstood that a lai^r proportion of slaves is bom 
in the slave-raising States, and a smaller iu the slave-con- 
Boming States, than is shown by the tables. Aa to this 
product of Southern labor, or skill, or necessity — the annual 
slave prodact — 'A may be classed indifferently imdor the 
head tiS agriculture, mantifactures, or commerce. As live 
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TABLE 3tXV. 

A Statement of the Vi^ae of the Domatk MamtfaduTa of the teverai Frm 
and Slave States fir the years 1890 ; tnith the avtrage Annuid Increate, 
and Value ai 3400 p«r head, of Slaves, for the ten years ending Jane, 1850. 
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stock raised and fattened for market, it would seem to be- 
long legitimately to the department of i^culture ; aa an article 
of trade, to commerce ; but a better arrangement b to class it 
witb domestic raanufactures, tbat class of mamtfactures in 
which it will be seen that the South is ahead. In this work, 
then, the slave product is classed with domestic manufactures, 
and its value — no estimate having been made by De Bow — 
computed from the best autfaoritdes, will be included in the 
aggregates for that branch of manufactures. The number of 
slaves annually manufactured by the Northern Slave States 
for the Southern markets is given elsewhere as 25,000 ; their 
value at $400 per head is 810,000,000. This is a small estimate 
both as to number and value. As to the capital invested, the 
value of the raw material used, the number of hands employed, 
and the ft""Tiftl wages paid in this spedee of manuiacture, the 
census tables g^ve no information. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



COMKEBCE. 



It ie difflcult to apportion the results of commeFce to the 
sereral States. The statistics of tlie great bnuicli of domestio 
or internal commerce are very incomplete ; the returns of the 
minor branch of foreign or external commerce are more fiiU. 
De Bow su^esta that " half the agricultaral products and aQ 
<f the mannfactnring are sahjects of commerce, and that the 
whole commercial movement maj be estimated at between 
91,600,000,000 and $2,000,000,000" aimuaUy. Adt^dngthia 
sn^estion, the value of the products which enter into the ccaa- 
loerce of the two eectiont^ &r 1850, would be as follows, viz : 
Free States, .... $1,877,199,968 

Slave States, .... 410,754,993 



Total. »1,787,934,960 

No ennmeratiou, by States, of the persons engaged in ooair 
merce, trade, and navigation, ia f^veninthe Compendium of the 
Census of 1850. In 1840, however, such enumeration was 
made, and is found in the published census returns for that 
year. The number of persona engaged in commerce, navigat- 
ing the ocean, and in internal navigadmi, was in 1840 aa fol- 
lows, viz : 

Free Slates, 186,856 

Slave States, 62,622 

Total, .... 189,478 

(TO) 
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This would pye, in 1850, as the number of persons engaged 
in commerce and naTigadon, — ■ 

Free States, 188,271 

Slave States, 70,165 

Tot^ 258,486 

Domestic commerce la carried on t^ the enrolled and 
Hc^ised tonnage (with the participation, in a email propor- 
tion, of the registered), I7 rulroads, canals, and public roads. 
Of enrolled and licensed tonnage, there were in 1850, in the 

Free States, 1,459,232 tone. 

Slave States, 475,405 " 

Total, ...:.. 1,93^637 " 
Of railroads in operation in 18d^ there were, miles, in the 

Free States, 13,105 

Slave States, ^212 

Total, 17,317 

Of canals, there were in 1854, milea, in the 

Free States, 8,682 

Slave States, 1,116 

Total, 4,798 

There are no statistics of tite nulea of public roads in the 

two sections, or of the merchandise and produce transported 

over th^tn. 

We may be aided in forming an estimate of the amount of 

onr domestic commerce, by the following tabular statements, 

fiom Andrews' report : 
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It is eetimated b7 Andrews that the number of tons of ehip- 
ping engaged in the coasting trade is 2,039,749. 

This is the amonnt of the " enrolled and licensed tonnage." 
In addition, considerable " registered tonnage " freqnently en- 
ters the coasting trade between the Atlantic ports and those on 
the Gulf and the Pacific. 

The "licensed tonnage" eng^ed in the lake commerce is 
215,975 tons. Tie tonnage engaged in the river cOTunerce is 
169,450 tons. The foregoing fignres are f(>r the years 1851 
and 1852. 

In a late report of the Committee on Commerce, it !s stated 
that, " The lake tonnage for 1855 was 345,000 tons, which, 
valued at $45 per ton, is $14,838,000. The present value of 
lake commerce (exclusive of the ports of Fresque Isle and 
Mackinac, not reported) is $608,310,820.'' 
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Our foreign commerce ia carried on hj the registered tonnage 
of Qte Unit«d States, imd by the tonn^e of other nations. 
The foreign tomiage which entered the ports of the United 
States, in 1851, -was 1,939,091 tons; &e American totmage, 
3,054,349 tons. I>e Bow says, of 1851, that die valae of 
merchandise imported in "foreign vessels was {52^63,083; 
in American vessels $168,216,372." By this, it will be seen 
that something more than three-fborths of the value of our 
foreign commerce is carried on in American vessels. The 
registered tonnage of the two secticoiB, in 1850 was, in the 

Free States, 1,880,963 tons. 

Slave States, 250,880 '< 

Total, 1,581,843 " 

We may now approximale the truth in regard to the com- 
merce of the two sections of our conntry in three ways. 

MrtC Taking tbe value of the products which enter into 
commerce, we find the North has $1,377,199,968; the South 
$410,754,992, giving the North more than three to one. 

Second. Taking the number of persons engaged in trade, 
and the North has 136,856 persons, the South 52,622 persons, 
giving the North nearly three to one, and this on the supposi- 
tion that the average amount of business done by qierchants in 
the South is as great as in the North. 

Third. Taking the tonnage, miles of nulroads, and canals : 
the. North had, in 1850, 2,790,195 tons of registered, enroDed 
and licensed tonnage, the South 726,285 tons. (The amount 
of tonnage in 1855 was, in the North 4,252,615 tons, in the 
South 855,517 tons.) The North had in 1854, 13,105 miles 
of railroad in operation, the South 4,212 miles. The North 
had in the same year 3,682 miles of canals, the South 1,116 
miles. This gives a ratio of something more than three to one 
in favor of the North. It may, we think, be fairly assumed 
that the amount of commerx^e and its profits in the two sections 
are quite four times as much in the North as in the South. 
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We bave thua shown, from such data as could be obtiuned, the 
relative propordon of the domestic and foreign conimerce of t!he 
Free and Slave States. Adopting the suggestion of De Bow 
(as to the value of the "commercial movement"), the domestic 
commerce of the United States, in 1850, was six times that of 
the ibreign. The figures are as follows : 
Value of manofactiires and half of agricultoal 

products, $1,787,954,960 

Value of unporta, 178,078,499 

Total, 1,966,033,459 

Total value of imports and exports, . . 329,896,631 
Adopting the estimates of Andrews (Report 

on Lake Commeree), the domestic com- 
merce of the United States, in 1851-2, waa 

nearly eight times the foreign. The figures 

are aa follows, viz : 
Yalne of lake and river commerce, . . $336,988,101 
Talne of coaating trade, r^way and canal 

commerce, 2,794,269,686 

Value of imports, 1851, .... 216,234,932 

Total, 3,337,482,719 

Total value of imports and exports, 1851, . 434,612,943 

It is, perhaps, not far from right to call the domestic com- 
merce of thia country seven times the foreign. 

Tables XXVU. and XXVUI. give the value of the eiporta 
and imports of the several Free and Slave States for 1850 and 
1855 ; and the amount and value <tf tonnage owned and built in 
the same years. The tablea are compiled from die annual 
report on commerce and navigation. The statistics of exports 
and imports show the foreign commeree of the several States. 
The aggregates for the two yeara given are — 

Free States, $631,396,034 

Slave States, 234,936,306 

Total, $866,332,340 

bmg nearly three times as much in the North as in the Scsitk.. 
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The tonnage of the two sections in 1855 wae as ibllows, viz . 

Free States, 4,252,615 tons. 

Slave States, 855,517 " 

Total, 6,108,182 " 

being five tdmes as much In the North as in the South. 
The foreign commerce of New Tork al(Hie, for 1855, was as 

follows, viz: 

Exports, $113,731,288 

Imports, 164,776,511 

Total, $278,507,749 

The foreign txsamsnx of the Slave States for 1855 was as 
follows, viz ; 

Exports, $107,480,688 

Imports, 24,586,528 

Total $132,067,216 

This statement shows that the foreign commerce of New 
York, in 1855, was more than twice that of all the Slave 
Stales. 

The tonnage of New Tork in 1855 was 1,404,221 tons. 

The tonnage of the Slave States for the 
same year, 855,517 " 

Or a little more than half that of the 
State of New York. 

The foreign commerce of Massachnsetta and South Carolina, 
for 1855, was as follows, viz : 

SUSSACHUSBTTS. 

Exports, . , $28,190,925 

Imports, 45,113,774 

Total, $73,804,699 

T* 
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BOCTH CABOLIKA. 

Exports, ¥12,700^50 

Imports, 1,588,542 

Total, »14,288,792 

The tonnage of Mossacbueetts, in 1855, 

waa 970,727 tone. 

The tonna^ of South Carolina for the 

same year waa .... 60,935 " 

The tonnage built in Massachusetts, in 1855, was 79,670 
tons, valued at $3,983,500 ; the tonnage built in Sooth Carol 
lina in the same year, was 61 tons, valued at $3,050. 

It will be observed by Tables XXVIL and XXVUL that the 

large States of Indiana, Tennessee, Kentucky, and Missouri 

have DO foreign commerce, and that the States of New Hamp- 

shire, New Jersey, Mississippi, and Delaware have very little. 

The tonnage built in 1855 waa as follows, viz: 

Free Stales, 528,844 tons. 

Slave States, . . . . 52,959 " 

Total, 681,808 « 

The North, therefore, builds of tonnage ten times as mnch 
as the South. In 1855, the tonnage built in the State of 
Maine was more than four times that built in the South; 
Maine having built 215,905 Uma, the Slave States 52,959 tons. 
Of the tonnage built in the South, more than four-fifths of it ia 
built in ports where there is a large or predominating free 
population, bom out of the limits of the States in which such 
ports are respectively situated, as in Baltimore, St Louis, 
Louisville, Wheeling, etc. Making a proper deduction for 
this, and the amount of shipping annually built by the Slave 
States will not exceed 10,000 tone. Even this small amount is 
not the work of slaveholders, or slaves, or of the poor whites 
of the South, but of northern and foreign-bom mechanics and 
ship carpenters. In case of a disE<^iition of the Union, and 
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luKtilities between tbe North and South, the highest nantl 
sdence would need to be called into requisition by the South, 
BO to station this naval annament of sloops, schooners, and 
steamboats as to command her seven thousand miles of ex- 
posed eea and gulf-coast. 

We close what we have to say on commerce, with the fol- 
lowing extract from & letter of Mr. London, of Bichmond, Va., 
to the ^Richmond Enquirer, and published in that p^ter early 
in 1854, just before the sitting of a Southern commercial con- 
vention at Charleston, S. C. He had been alluding to the 
sittings of other Southern commercial conventions at Memphis 
and elsewhere ; 

" We have, since that time, appropriated miUIona of dollars 
to works of intenml improvement ; some of us have embarked 
more largely in foreign trade; but there are twt lialf a dosea 
veueh enge^ed in our own trade that are owned in Virginia, 
and I lueve been wnaHe to Jind a vesael (U Liverpool hading for 
Virginia, loitMn three years, during the height of our busg sea- 
ton. Every foot of rmlroad and every yard of canal eon- 
stnicted in the Southern States is oidg to much added to the area 
of the ir^uence of New Tork, and hut bindt you that much mora 
Mecurety to her bondt. Instead of these immense improvements 
resulting in an enlargement of your foreign commerce, it it hut a 
contribution to your coasting trade, and results in establishing 
the calculation as to how long it will take your shopkeepers to 
get &e productions and importations of New York into your 
vSlages; ^ else but this is not considered. As to any one of 
your improvements contributing to forward your own importa- 
tions, that is not thought of at aU by your interior shopkeepers ; 
for, throughout the South, aU merchants have disappeared, 
entirely and completely." 
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CHAPTER VII. 

VAI.T7I or BEAI. AND FEBBOKAI. EBIA.TZ. 

Tables XTTTIC. and XXX. give the value of the real and 
personal estate of the several States in 1850, according to ttke 
pablisbed census returns; Hie true value of the same as 
esliinated by fhe superintendeut of the census ; the value of 
the slaves in the Slave Stat«s at $400 per head ; and the value 
of the real and personal estate in 1856, as given hj the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury in a communication to Congress at its late 
aesuon. The estimate of $400 per head for slaves is, perhaps, 
too low. With a single apparent exception, the value of alavea 
is included by the compiler of the census returns in the valne 
of personal estate. The exception is the State of Louisiana, 
in which State the valne of Uie slavea is included in the valae 
of real estate. With reference to the estimates of Mr. Secre- 
tary Cruihrie, for Texas, it is hardly probable that its taxable 
property has gone up, in five years, from $55,362,340 to 
$240,000,000, an increase of about $200,000,000 ; while Iowa, 
which has increased in population since 1650 faster than 
any other State, is allowed an increase in taxable proper^ 
of only $86,285,362, and Wisconsin of only $45,443,405. 
The valuation of Georgia is given by the secretary, not 
from the State valuation, but from an estimate of the gov- 
ernor of that State. The estimate for California is evidently 
too low, and is not according to any State valuation. Iii the 
case of Indiana, whose auditor, as quoted by Mr. Gudirie, says 
that a valuation at that time (Kovember 24, 1355) would 
make the total taxables $380,000,000, the secretary, in 1S56, 
gives the sum of $301,858,474, instead of the auditor's estimate, 
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and thia after having added to the valuation of G«orgia 
$165,000,000, on the bare conjecture of her governor. 

The following recent State valuations will further illustrat© 
the estimates of the Secretary of the Treasury : 
Valuation of New Hampshire, 1856, . . $121,417,428 

" " Hew York, 1855, as follows, viz : 

New York dty and county real estate, . 337,038,526 

" " " person^ estate, . 150,022,312 

487,060,838 

770,234,189 

143,990,252 

1,401,285,279 

517,889,201 

202,739,431 

120,362,474 

290,408,148 

191,888,038 

82,613,530 

219,011,048 

405,830,168 



Bemalnder of State real estate, 

" " personal estate. 

Total valualJon of the State of New York, 
Valuation of New York raty, 1856, 
" " Connecticut, 1854, 
« « Michigan, 1853, 

" « Indiana, 1854, 

" " Maryland,inclndtngBlape9,185I, 
" « South Carolina, " « 1854, 
" " Tennesaee, " " 1855, 

« " Kentucky, « " 1854, 

It will be seen by tables "^TTTf and XXXL that the value 
of roE^ and personal estate in 1850 was as follows, viz : 
Free States, .... $4,107,162,198 

Slave States, .... 2,936,090,737 

Deduct value of slaves, . . 1,280,145,600 

True value in Slave States, . . 1,656,945,137 
The total value of real and personal estate in 1856 is as fol- 
lows, viz: 

Free States, .... $5,770,194,680 

Slave States, .... 3,977,353,946 

Deduct value of slaves in 1856, . 1,472,167,600 

True value in Slave States in 1856, 2,505,186,346 

The whole area of the Free States (Table IX.) is 392,062,080 

acres } the valuation of real and personal property in 1850, 

$4,107,162,198, or $10.47 per acre. The whole area (Table 
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X.) of tbe Slave States is five hundred and forty-four million, 
nine hundred and twenty-six thousand, seven hundred and 
twenty (544,926,720) acres ; the valuation of real and pereooat 
estate in 1850, one bUlJdn, six hundred and fifty-five n)illi(»i, 
nine hundred and forty-five thousand, one hundred and tiiirty- 
seven ($1,655,945,137), or HvKe dollars and four cents ($3.04) 
per acre. The valuation of the Free States in 1856 was five 
billion, seven hundred and seventy million, one hundred and 
ninety-four thousand, six hundred and eighty (t5,7 7 0,1 94,680), 
or fourteen dollars and seventy-two cents ($14.72) per acre; 
die valuation of the Slave States in 1856 was two billion, five 
hundred and five million, one hundred and eighty-six thousand, 
three hundred and forty-aix ($2,505,186,346), or four dollars 
and fifty-nine cents ($4.59) per acre. Thus, in five years the 
value of property in the Free States advanced from t«n dollars 
and forty-seven cents ($10.47) per acre to fourteen dollan 
and seventy-two cents ($14.72), or four dollars and twenty- 
five cents ($4.25), being more than the whole valuiUion of the 
Slave States in 1850. The value of property in the South 
advanced in the same time from three dollars and four ceuis 
($3.04) to four dollars and fifty-nine cents ($4.59) per acre. 

Tbe value of the slaves in the Slave Stal«s, in 1850, at four 
hundred dollars ($400) each, was one billion two hundred and 
eighty million, one hundred and forty-five thousand, six hun- 
dred dollars ($1,280,145,600). The value of the farms in the 
Slave States in the same year (Table X.) was one billi<»i, one 
hundred and seventeen million, six hundred and forty-nine 
thousand, six hundred and forty-nine dollars ($1,117,649,649). 
Excess of value of slaves, one hundred and sixty-two milh'on, 
four hundred and ninety-five thousand, nine hundred and fifly- 
one dollars ($162,495,951). Thus, the value of the slaves in 
1850 was one hundred and sixty-two million, four hundred and 
ninetyfive thousand, nine hundred and fifty-one dollars ($162,- 
495,951) more than the value of all the improved and unim- 
proved lands in the South. The number of slaveholders in 
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Uie Slave States is three hundred and for^-eix thousand and 
forty-eight (346,048). If we estimate their value at four 
hundred dollars ($400) per head, and add it to the value ol 
the farms, it will make the value of the slavebolders and farms 
nearly equal to that of the slavee. The figures are : Talne of 
&rms, one billirai, one hundred and seventeen million, six 
hundred and fiuty-nine thousand, six hundred and fbrty-fiine 
(tl,117,649,649) ; value of three hundred and fortj-eixthouand 
and forty-eight (346,048) slavebolders, at four hundred dallara 
($400) each, one hundred and durty-eight million, one hundred 
and ninety-two thousand, two hundred doUam ($138,192,200), 
being a total of one billioo, two hundred and fifty-six million, 
sixty-eight thousand, eight hundred and forty-nine dollars ($1,- 
256,068,849) ; value of slaves as above, one billion, two hun- 
dred and eighty million, one hundred and forty-five thousand, 
six hundred dollars ($1,280,145,600). Thus has the industry 
and political and domestic economy of the slaveholderB, in two 
hundred and tbirty years, been able to bring the value of their 
lands and themselves nearly up to the maii:et value of their 
slaves i and all three li^ether, lands, slaves, and slaveholders, 
to nearly half the value of the property of the Free States. 

The valuation of the State (rf New York in 1855 was 
<me billion, four hundred and one million, two hundred and 
eighty-five thousand, two hundred and seventy^une dollars ($1,- 
401,285,279), being more than the whole value of the real estate 
of the Slave States in 1850, which, after deducting &om the 
a^regate the value of the slaves in Louimans, was one billi<Hi, 
three hundred and thirty-two million, six hundred and sixty- 
five thousand, four hundred and sixteen dollars ($1,332,665,- 
416). The value of the real and personal estate of Massachu- 
setts in 1850 was more (slaves excepted) than tliat of Hie 
States of Virginia, North and South Carolina, Geoi^gia, Florida, 
and Texas ; the valuation of Massachusetts being five hundred 
and seventy-three million, three hundred and fort;-two thou- 
sand, two hundred and ei^ty-six doUara ($573,342,286) ; that 
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of the mz Slates mentioDed bemg five bnndred and aerrealj- 
three milli«Mi, three hundred and thirty-two thoDsand, ei^ 
hundred add sixty dollars ($57S,332,860.) In thie calculation, 
South Carolina is reckoned at its Stal£ valuation of 1854 
The whole area of Massachuaetts is (Table IX.) four miUion, 
nine hundred and ninety-two Utoiuand (4,992,000) acres; 
Talne of its whole property per acre, one hundred and fourteen 
dollars and eighty-^Te cents ($114.85.) The whole area of 
the six States above nienti<Hied is (Table X.) three hundred 
and seventeen miUion, five hundred and sevatty-six thoneand, 
three hundred and twenty (317,576,320) acres ; value of thdr 
whole property, except slaves, five hundred and seventy-three 
miUioD, three hundred and thirty-two thousand, eight hundred 
end sixty dollars ($573,882^60), or one dollar and eighty-one 
cents ($1.81) per acre. Thua, Massacbusetls is able to buy 
and pay for considerably more than half the great empire of 
slavery, and have more money left than the Pilgrims landed 
with at Plymouth ; while Pennsylvania eonld easily buy out 
the other half. 

Table XXXI. shows the number of miles of canals and 
railroads in operation in 1854, (with the cost of construction 
of such railroads), the number of miles of railroads in opera- 
tic in January, 1855, and the amount of bank capital near 
Janaary, 1855, in the several Free and Slave States. The 
first three columns of the tables are from the Census Compen- 
dium, the last two from the American Almanac for 1856. 

Table XXXTI. ^ves the total debt, amount of productive 
property, and the annual expenditure of the several Free and 
Slave States. The figures are &om the American Almuiac for 
1656. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

EDUCATION. — I. COLLEQEB. 

The first college establislied in the Free States waa Hor^ 
vafd UDirersitf, founded in 1636; which waa sixteen years 
Biter the landing of the Pilgrims at Hymonth. The first col- 
lege in the Slave States was that of William and Mary, in Vir- 
ginia, founded in 1 692, or eighty-fonr years afier the settlement 
of Jamestown. The number of studenta in the former is now 
865 ; in the latter, 82. The number of alumni of the former, 
6,700 ; of the latter, 3,000. The number of volnmea in the 
hT)rary of the former is 101,250 ; rf the latter 5,000. 

It will be seen by Tables XXXm and XXXTV, taken fiom 
the American Almanac for 1856, and showing the present con- 
dition of the colleges in the two great sections, that the number 
of colleges is nearly the same in each. The comparative char- 
acter and efficiency of these institntitms, may be in some mea- 
finre learned from the following jacts. The nnmber of vol- 
nmes in the libraries of the Sontbem colleges is 308,011 ; in 
those of the nonhem, 667,297 ; over two to one- The num- 
ber graduated at the South is 19,648 ; at the NorOi 47,752 ; 
tUraut two and one-half to we. The number of MioUters edu- 
cated in the Southern colleges is 747, and in the Northern, 
10,702 ; a ratio of fborteeo to one. 

It would indeed be interesting^ were it possible, to compare 
these institutions in respect to v^ue of buildings, appar^us, 
cabinets, &c ; but the statistics of these cannot be readily ob- 
tuned. Still more djfficidt would it be to compare statdstically 
the ability of professors and the standard of scholarsliip. 
8* (8») 
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TABLE yvVfTI. 

CdUgta in the SUive Slatet. 



BLAVB BTATEa. 


Mo. of 


So. of 

In- 

■tructon 


No. or 


H 


BtDdnt*. 




Delaware 

Maryland 


10 


18 
69 
78 
24 
14 
34 
40 
16 
S6 
39 
M 
44 


sa 

607 
9,528 
1,406 
3,124 

1,359 
676 
252 
94 

Bag 

1^2 
839 


42 
13 

146 

123 
3 

133 
28 
16 
10 
74 

130 
29 


137 
399 
1,174 
469 
190 
643 
333 
315 
157 
670 
700 
668 


11,600 
33,393 


North CaroUna... 
Bonth Carolina . , . 


23,700 
23,800 






Lcmiaituia 

TenneBeee 

Kenmckr 


10,700 
9,000 

29,744 
27,900 








69 


490 


19,6*8 


747 


6,665 


308,011 





TABLE 
CoSegu in the Fnt 



nxaffiAja. 


No. of 
Col- 
l«g«. 


Ns. of 
In. 


No. of 
Alamnl. 


ii. 


Btadmtt. 


TOIBBIM 

In 




"j 


IS 
12 
IS 
47 
10 
43 
84 
54 
66 
88 
37 
30 
14 
11 


1,418 

4,187 
1,536 

9,404 

7;407 

6.888 

3,855 

8,298 

1,958 

G46 

267 

130 

8 


303 

883 
527 

'■S 

1,958 
1,4G1 
837 
741 
614 
168 
79 

1 


274 

25a 

328 

807 
235 
669 

1,080 
449 
959 

1,191 
800 
215 
180 


43,150 

31,900 
21,650 
122,750 
34,000 
91,000 
80,616 
28,000 
71,180 
93,191 
19,600 
16,860 
13,000 
3,500 


Rhode laland. . . . 

New Tork 

NewJer«7 

PennsjlTaaia..., 
Ohio . 




Illinois 

Michigan 

wSSn 




61 


617 


47,763 


10,702 


6,896 


667,397 
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n. PBOFESaiONAI, SCHOOLS. 

The condition <rf the Professional Schools is shown by the 
following Table, taken from tiie same anthority as the above. 
From this it appears that at the South a larger proportion of 
profeesional stndents are in the Law Schools than at the North. 
Next in order in this respect is Medicine, and last, Theology. 
Indeed, the Censos Tables do not show where tlie great body 
of the Soutbeni clergy are educated, since but 747 are re- 
turned from the colleges, and only 808 from the Theolt^cal 
Schools. 

It will be noticed that the number of Professional Schools 
in the Slave States is 32, and in the Free States 65, or two 
to one. The ratio of Professors is a little larger. The num- 
ber of Students in the former is 1,807, and in the latter 4,426. 
The number of volumes in the libraries of the former is 
30,796, and iu those of the latter, 175,951 ; more than five to 
one. The number graduated at the former, 3,812, and at the 
latter, 23,513 ; over six to one. 



TABLE XXXV. 

Shomng tht Canditain of the Profetiional SchxU t'n the North amd the South, 
frt>m the American Almanac for IB56. 





Hnmbv 


■SpS? 


Homba 

tfSCadenU, 

1S51-6. 


fidootod. 


^s> 


Law 


9 
13 
10 


19 

75 
28 


231 
1^ 
269 


3,004 
808 










30,796 






82 


122 


1,807 


3,812 


30,796 
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Piofcnk«id Beboola. 


™ 
BehocJi. 


(?^ro- 


»S, 


Numbn 


or Toll. In 
Ubnrta. 




22 
34 


19 
152 
9S 


3,095 
1,091 


15,9W 
7,563 










175,951 






65 


2t9 


4,«6 


23,513 


175,951 





m, ACADEMIES, PHITATE AND PnBLIC SCHOOLS. 

In all the New England colonies, a law waa passed in 1647, 
" That every township, e&er the Lord liath increased them to the 
number of £i)y hooseholders, shall appoint one to teach all 
children to write and read ; and when any town shall increase 
to the number of one hundred families, they shall set up a 
grammar school; the mast^ra thereof being able to instruct 
youth so far as they may be fitted for the university." See 
Colonial Laws. 

Again, in Connecticut we find the following : " Forasmuch 
as ibe good Education of Children is of singular behoofe and 
benefit to any Commonwealth, and whereas, many parents and 
masters are too indulgent and negligent of theire duty in that 

" It is therefore ordered by this Courte and Authority thereof 
fliat the Selectmen of every Town, in the Several precincts 
and quarters where they dwell, shall have a vigilant eye over 
theire brethren and neighbours to see first that none of them 
shall Bufier so much Barbarism in any of theire &milies as not 
to endeavour to teach by themselves or others theire Children 
and apprentices so much Learning as may enable them per- 
fectly to read the Inglish tounge, and knowledge of the Capi- 
tall Laws, upon penalty of twenty shillings for each neglect 
therein." See " Code of Laws established by the General 
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Court of Conn., May, 1650," as recorded in Vol. II. of the 
Colonial Becorda of Conn. 

In the year 1671, or twenty-four years after the edtablish- 
ment of public schoola by law in the Plymouth Colonies, and 
over thirty years after Harvard, college was fovmded, and a 
printing press set up in Cambridge, Gov. Berkley, at that time 
Governor of Virginia, said of that State ; " I tiiank God there 
are no firee schools nor printing, and I hope we shall not have 
these hundred years, for learning has brought disobedience and 
heresy and sects into the world, and printing has divulged 
them, and libels against the best government ; Gcod keep ua 
from both." 

The following Tables Noa. XXXVI., XXXVU., XXXVUT, 
and XXXIX., show the condition of the Academies, Private and 
Public Schoob in 1850, as given in the Census Compendium : 

TABLB vxvv' 

Acadaaies and Private Schools in tie Slant Stattx. 



SLATE HTATEB. 


Nmnhw, 


Twdwn. 


Pavn.. 


SS^. 


Scholuiin 




166 

34 

143 
SS3 
171 
304 
272 
SOS 
264 
97 
317 


380 
126 
94 
49 
318 
600 
354 
603 
397 
36B 
40S 
333 
404 
137 
547 


8,290 
2,407 
2,011 
1,251 
9,059 

12,713 
6,328 

10,787 
6,628 
8,829 
7,833 
7,467 
9,938 
3,389 
9,068 


•164,166 
27,937 

laioBS 

108,983 
262,617 
193,077 
232,341 

73,717 
143,171 
187,648 
305,489 
155,902 

39,384 
234,372 


37,237 










3,129 






83,914 
31,003 














North Carolina 

SoaHi Carolina 


112,430 
26,035 








77,774 






2,797 


4,913 


104,976 


»2,07S,72* 


699,079 
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TABLE XXSVU. 
Academiet and Pritiate Sdiedi in de Fne SUUtt. 



tXSE STATES. 


Nnmbu. 


T»^. 


PnpUi. 


^^. 


Bcholuila 
incl Pahllo 




6 
202 

83 
131 

33 
131 
403 

37 
107 
S25 
887 

ao6 

524 

118 

fi8 


5 

233 
40 
232 
521 

71 

453 

474 
914 

75 
257 

86 


170 
6,996 
4,244 
6,185 
1,111 
6,648 
13,436 
1,619 
5,321 
9,844 
49,328 
15,052 
23,751 
1,601 
6,864 
2,723 


$14,870 
145,967 
40,488 
63,520 
7,980 
61,187 
310,177 
24,947 
43,202 
227,588 
810,332 
149,392 
■ 467,843 
32,748 
48,936 
18,796 




ConnscUcut 


79,003 
130,411 






30,767 
199,746 
190,924 
112,382 

81,237 


Mama 

Masaachnsetta 


Hew HampshiA 




727,222 




PcBBBylTania 

Rhode Idaad 


440,977 
29,014 

100,785 
61,615 








3,197 


7,175 


154,893 


$2,457,372 


2,940,125 





TABLE Tntv vTiT. 

PuUi'c Schools of the £Iaw Su 



BLira 8TATEB. 


number. 


Toohsn. 


Puidll 


AnniullB- 
DoiuofPnb- 

UeSehook. 




363 

194 

69 

1,251 

a,234 
664 

782 
1,670 

2,657 
724 

2,680 
349 

2,930 


1,195 

73 
1,265 
2,306 

986 

826 

1,620 

2,730 

2,819 

360 

2,997 


28,380 
8,493 
8,970 
1,878 
32,705 
71,429 
25,046 
33,111 
18,746 
51,754 
104,095 
17,838 
104,117 
7,946 
67,353 


$315,608 










22,386 
182,231 










M«7l»nd 

Szr-.::::::::;::::::' 


218,836 
254,159 




















314,625 






18,607 




$2,719,534 
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TABLE : 

Pub!k Schools o/the fWe Stala. 



IBEE STATES. 


»„.. 


^^. 


Pupfl». 


Aninulln- 

UcSchoola. 




3 
1,656 
4,052 
4,SS3 
740 
4,542 
3,679 
2,714 
2,381 
1,473 
11,580 
11,661 
9,061 
416 
2,731 
1.423 


a 

1,787 
4,248 
4,860 
828 
5,540 
4,443 
3,231 
8,013 

13^965 
12,886 
10,024 
516 
4,173 
1.539 


49 
71.269 
IS5,TS5 
161,500 

39,558 
193,815 
176,475 
110,455 
75,648 
77,930 
675,221 
484,153 
413,706 
23,130 
93,457 
58.817 


























1,006,795 










216,672 

1,472,657 


















Wisconiin 


113.133 



ToUl.. 



■■| 63.433 I 73,62! |a,769,90li #8,780,337 



It will be aeen that in the Sontli a larger proportion of the 
children who attend School, attend at private Schools, than at 
the North. Still the nnmber of scholars in these Schools is 
but a slight fraction over two-thirds as great at the South as at 
the North, and the amount of money paid ibr the support of 
these Schools nearly $400,000 less in Uie slave than in the 
fi^e States. 

It is to be regretted tliat we are unable to compare these 
Schoola in other respects, bnt figures can cairy us no further at 
this time. Perhaps by comparing the different sections of this 
ch^ter we may be able to form a just opinion. 

It will be observed that the Public School statistics would 
not be materially affected for purposes of comparison, were 
those of the private Schools added to them. 

The number of pubUc Schoola at the South is 18,507 ; at 
the North, 62,433 ; a ratio of about three and one-half to one. 
Teachers at the South, 19,307 ; at the North, 72,621 ; almost 
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jbnr to one. Tbe iiiunber of Scholiirs at the Soudi is 581,861, 
and at the North, 2,769,901 ; nearly five to one, and over 
2,000,000 more at the North than at the South. Indeed, if 
we compare the entire number attending all Schools (Colleges 
Academies, private and public Schools,) we find in the North 
a majority over the South of 2,2il,046, which is now more 
than three times the entire number attending School in the 
Southern States. Li other words, more than fonr-fiAhs of the 
children attending School in the Union are in the free States. 
The amoimt of money expended annually for these Schools is, 
in the Slave States, $4,799,258; and in the free States, 
$9,237,709. 

The State of Ohio is not quite two-thirds as large as "Vir- 
^nia. Yirginia has 77,764 scholars at School and Ohio has 
602,826. 

The area of Kentucky is very nearly equal to that of Ohio, 
the population almost exactly one-half as great, and the number 
of scholars at School a little more than <me-eiztb. 

Massachusetts is one-fourth as large as South Carolina, and 
contains nearly four times as many white inhabitants. The 
number of scholars attending School in South Carolina, is 
26,025 ; in Massachusetts, 190,924. 

The amount expended for Schools, both public and private, 
in South Carolina, is $406,089; in Massachusetts, it is $1,316,- 
972 ; a difference of almost a million of dollars. 

The whole number of scholars at School in the fifteen slave- 
holdiag States, is 699,079 ; in the single State of New York, it 
U 727,222. 

Such are the figures of the Census for 1850. 

Great efibrt has been made to obtain such statistics as to 
show the condition of all grades of Schools at the pretent time, 
much ntore fully than it can be learned from the census for the 
time when that was taken. Not enough, however, could be ob- 
tained for purposes of just comparison, the annual reports 
from the Slave States bemg bo exceedingly meagre. So &r. 
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however, as such reports could be obUuned, they aliow that the 
difference between the free and slave States, in regard to ed- 
ucation, ifi coostaatly increasing. 

This arises from the want of any regular system for educa- 
tion of the poorer classes, who are increasing so rapidly in the 
Southern Stales. Proo^ of this might be given, were it not a 
well known lacL 

On page 146 of the Census Compendinm, it is said of 
" Gieorgia — no public Schools strictly, but Schools receive a 
certain wnount of aid from State ftinda. This is true for many 
Southern States." 

The State of South Carolina appropriates annually the sum 
of $75,000 to free Schools. Gov. Mannin g, in his message 
<f Nov. 28, 1853, says that " under the present mode of apply- 
ing it, that liberality is really the profusion of the prodigal, 
rather than the judicious generosity which confers real ben- 
efit." 

In the State of Arkansas, only forty Schools were reported 
to the Commissioner for 1854. It is of course utterly impossi- 
ble to obtain any reliable information with regard to the Schools 
there, though we may form a very just opinion concerning 
their character in such a community. The Commissioaer says, 
" The great obstacle to the organization of common Schools is 
not so much a deficiency in the means to sustain them, as it is 
^e indifference that pervades the public mind on the Subject 
of education." 

The amount expended by the State of Virginia, in. 1854, for 
the education of poor cbil^^n, was $69,404. For the mainte- 
nance of the public guard, $73,189. 

New England, whose area is less than one-twelfth greater, 
appropriated $2,000,000 for Public Schools, and felt secure 
without a public guard. 

The State of South Carolina has established one Free State 
Scholarship; the State- of Massachusetts has established forty- 
eight 
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In Kentucky, the average number of scholars at Bchool in 
1854, was 70,429. In Ohio it was 279,C35. TTie tolal amount 
of money distributed (for public schools) during the year 
1854, in Kentucky, was tl46,047. The amount appropriated 
by the State of Ohio for the eame purpose, was $2,266,609 ; a 
difference of over $2,000,000. 

There are very many items of expenditure for educational 
purposes at the NoPlh, for which the correBponding sums at the 
South cannot be ascertained. Among these are Teachers' In- 
stitutes, holden annually in every county in many of the 
Northern States ; Teachers* Associations, Normal Schools, 
School-houses, &c The value of school buildings in the Stat« 
of Ohio in 1854, was $2,197,384, and in Massachusetts it was. 
in 1848, $2,750,000 ; even in the litUe State of Mode Island 
it is $319,293. The amount raised by taxation for educational 
purposes is now, in each of the three states. New York, Penn- 
sylvania, and Massachusetts over one million dollars annually. 

The Keport of the Commissioner of Public Schools to the 
Mayor and City Council of Baltimore, for the year 1851, ^vea 
the following facts : 

The value of school buildings in the city of B^timore, is 
$105,729; New York, $552,457; Philadelphia, $858,224; 
and in Boston $729,502.* 

The following table is copied from the same report: 
TABLE XL. 
Shoiring tht QmdiUoa of PubUc SrieeU in certain Gtia. 



Philadelphia . < 

Baltimore 

St. LoniB 

* Besides this there 
Philadelphia, t34,4T3 



138,788 
517,000 
409,000 
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The populalaMi of Baltimore is 30,000 greater Hum that of 
Boston. Baltimore has 8,000 scholars at school, for whose 
instruction she pays $30,000. Boston has 20,000, and pays 
for instraction, $230,000. 

It would indeed be interesting, were it a matter capable of 
statistical comparisons, to trace the results of the superior edu- 
cational advantages enjoyed by the children of the Iforth ; to 
compare the philosophers, orators, and Btale^men, men of skill, 
science, or literature, autljurs, poets, and sculptors, of the two 
sections. To see how many of those who are most disting- 
uished at the South were bom, bred, and educated at the 
North. 

DeBow, in a labored article in the Census Compendium, in 
behalf of the southern schools, says : " An examination of 
Massachusetts shows, out of 2,35? 'studentA,' mentiimed, 711, 
or one-tiiird nearly, bom out of the Stale, and 152, or cue-fif- 
teenth, bom in the South. On the otiier hand a southern 
town, taken at randran, furnished one oat of three editors, four 
out of twelve teadiers, two out of seven clet^^ymen, bom in the 
non-davebolding States." 

The presumption is that not to large a propottion of the stu- 
dents in Southern iaslitntiiHis are sent there fiom the North to 
be educated, and that, on the other hand, not so lai^ a propor- 
ticm of the editors, teachers and clergymen of the North are of 
Soud^em birth and educati(»i. 

IV. — LIBRARIES. 

The following t^les, Nob. XLI. and XLH., are of great 
importance in connection with the subject of education, as shoir- 
ing the literary tastes, habits of thought, and sources of enjoy- 
ment, of the people. These tables also show the character of 
. the various institutions in the two sections, more correctly than 
it could be ascerttuned from almost any other source, embracing 
as they do the Fublic School, Sunday School, College and 
Church libraries : 
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From these it will be seen that the total number of volumes 
in the libraries of the South, is 649,577 ; in those of tha 
North, 3,888,234 ; a difference more than 3,0CK),000 in fayor 
of the tree States. Six volumes in the libraries of the North 
to one at the South. But we need not compare aggregates 
when the difference is 80 overwhehning. The Sunday School 
libraries of the North are nearly twice as great as the College 
libraries of the South; and the College libraries of the 
North greater than aU the libraries of the South. 

Maine has more volumes in her libraries than Soath Caro- 
lina, Rhode Island than Vii^inia, or even more than all the 
five stales, Gleorgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Lonisiana, and 
Florida; and Massachusetts more than all the fifteen slave 
Stat«a. 

Michigan and Arkansas are very nearly equal, both in age 
and territory, Michigan having been admitted into the Unirai 
in 1837, and Arkansas in 1836 ; while the area of Michigan ia 
56,243 square miles, and that of Arkansas 52,198. Michigan 
has 107,943 volumes in her libraries, Arkansas has 420 ; a 
talio of 257 to 1. 

The public school libraries alone of the single state of 
New York, contain more than twice aa many volumes as all 
the libraries together of the whole South. Nor are we to 
suppose that because Common School Libraries, they are neces- 
sarily inferior either in cost or charactet. We learn from the 
American Almanac for the present year, that in the State of 
Illinois " 690 school libraries, of 321 volmnes each, were dis- 
tributed throughout the state. The aggregate cost of these 
221,490 volumes was $147,222, or an average of $213 for 
each library," 

If the New York common school libraries were purchased 
at a similar cost, (over sixly-six cents per volume,) their voAm 
is doubtless greater than that of all the libraries in the fifteen 
slave Slates. 
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V. XLLTTEHATE. 



Thus far the large flgnree have been all in <me direclioD, but 
here the case is different. The South is in advance and still 
advancing. 

The following tables, Nob XT.TTT . and XLIV., show the 
number nnable to read and write. It will be seen that the 
number of native white citizens of tliis class in the &ee States 
is 248,725, and in the slave States 493,026, a number abont 
twice as great in a popoladon of far less than half. 

The number of native white adults who cannot read and 
write, in the State of Tennessee, is 77,017, in a white popnla- 
ticai <^ 756,836. The number in New York, 23^41, in s 
white population of 8,048^25. 

TABLE SXXU. 



SLAVIffUTBS. 


WhitwL 


cSU^ 


Natln*. 


Vonipt. 


IMh* 




33,757 

16,819 
4,538 
3,859 

41,200 
66,687 
21,221 
20,815 
13,405 
36,281 
73,566 
15,6B4 
77,522 
10,525 
77,005 


235 

116 

6,845 

270 

467 

3,019 

3,389 

21,062 

123 

497 

6,857 

880 

1,097 

58 

11,516 


33,853 

16,908 
9,777 
3,834 
41,261 
67,359 
18,339 
38,426 
13,447 
34,917" 
80,083 
16,450 
78,114 
8,095 
87,383 


139 

27 

295 

406 

2,347 

6,271 

'■1! 

1,861 

104 
605 
2,488 
1,137 










4;i32 
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North Cwolina 

Booth Carolina '. 


73,226 

16,580 
77.017 




8.037 












5ia,8sa 


65,230 


548,256 


19,856 









The number i 
521,572, and of Feunsj-Ivf 
tion of 2,258,160. 



3 40,794, in a white population of 
ia it is 41,944, in a white popola- 
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Agedn. The nnmber cf white inhabitants over twen^ yean 
of age, in the state c^ New Hampshire, is 174,232. The 
nnmber of native wUte adults who cannot read and write, is 
893, or 1 in 201. In Connecticat it is 1 in 277 ; in Vermont 
1 in 2S4 ; and in Masaachusette I in 517. In South Carolina, 
on the other hand, it is 1 in 7 { in Tir^nia 1 in 5, and in North 
Carolina 1 in 3. 

Snch facts as these show the condition and character of the 
Bchoola in the North and the Sooth more clearly than all othet 
Btatistica combined. 
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In the langnage of DeBow : " In every conntiy the press 
mast be regarded a great edacational agency. Freedom of 
Bpeech and of tlie press are tbe inalienable birtliright of every 
.American dtlzen, and consdtnte the Kgis of his liberties." 

The earliest newspaper in North America was the Boston 
NewB-Letter, issued April 2^ 1704. There were in 1775 but 
87 Newspqters in the American Colonies.* 

Of these there were three in South Carolina, two in each of 
the States Maryland, Virginia, and Korth Carolina, and one in 
Georgia ; making in all 10 in the present slaveholding States. 
In New Hampshire there was one, two in Bhode Island, four 
in Connecticat, the same number in New York, seven in Mas- 
sachnaette, and nine in PennsylTania ; making 27 in the present 
non-alaveholding States. At that time the white popnlatioa 
in the two sections was very nearly equaL 

The following tables show the number of papers and their 
circulatiop, in the several States, in 1810; also the number of 
papers in 1828, and <tf papers and periodicals in 1840. They 
also show the character of the newspaper and periodical press, 
the nimiber of copies printed annually, the number of papers, 
and the circulation of each class, in 1850. 

* It will b« perceived bj looking on the B4Ch pige of the Cemnu Coio- 
pendinm, that there ie s descitpanc; betireen the seTsral nnmben and tlw 
amonnt given. I pnsume the Mparale nnmtiers to be correct. 

(106) 
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TABLE XLV. 
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TABLE XLVn. 
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TABLE SXIX. 
d Periodical* piJJiiihtd ia the Slave S 
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1 and PervxUcedt jaMiehed in the Frtt Slata in 1S50. 
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damcter of the Nemtpaper and Periodical Preu. — Number 9f ixpia 
printed mtHuaUg in tAe Stave Stalee, aeffiven in 1850. 
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It will be seen on ezaimnatioii of these Tables, that in 1810 
the number of patera in the Slave States was 117, and in the 
&ee States, 236 ; almost exactly two to an& The ratio of dr- 
culation was a little larger. 

In 1828, the number of papers at the Nortli was to that at 
the South aa 3 to 1 J and in 1840 as 2 1-2 to 1. The drcula- 
tioii for those years is not given. 

In 1850, Ibe number of papers at the Sonth was 704; at 
the Xorth 1,799; while the circulation at the South was 
782,453, and at the North, 4,296,768 ; or over five at the 
Korth to one at the South. 

The circulation in Michigan, is 52,000 ; in Arkansas, 7,000 ; 
in Kentucky, 84,000; in Ohio, 415,000; in South Carolina, 
55,000 ; in New Hampshire, 60,000 ; in Mississippi, 30,000 ; 
and in New Jersey, 44,000 ; in Maryland, 124,000, (which 
ia &r the lai^est circulation of any Southern State) ; and in 
Massachusetts, 716,969. The circulation in Maasachusetta, 
is but little less than that in all the slave States ; that in Penn- 
sylvania is greater by one-foorth tlian of that entire section ; 
while the cireulation of New York is considerably more than 
double that of the whole dominion of slavery. The circulation 
of the single paper, the New York Weekly Tribune, is at the 
present time greater than was, in 1850, the drculation of' all 
the newspapers in the States Vii^nia, North Carolina, and 
Mississippi ; indeed, we might add a couple more slave States, 
and it would still be greater. 

On examining the character of the Newspi^>erB and Period- 
icals in the two sections, we see that a large proportion (mote 
than oneJial^) of the Southern Papers, are political ; and a 
much larger proportion than of the Northern, the proportion in 
the Nor& being less than one-third. In this class they have a 
cireulation nearly equal to one-third of the Northern, while of 
the literary and miscellaneous, neutral and independent, it is 
one-seventh ; in the scientific, one-eighth ; and in the reli^ous, 
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These ratios are in some instoncee greater, if we eamfue tihe 
number of copies printed amniallj". 

The number of copies, of neutral and mdependent papers, 
printed in a year, in the slave States, ia 8,000,000 ; and in the 
&ee States, 79,000,000. Of the re^ons, in tits slave States, 
4,000,000; and in the free States, 29,000,000. Of the sden- 
tific, the number is, at the South, 372,000; and at the North, 
4,000,000 ; while of the political, the number ^t the South, is 
47,000,000 ( and at the North, 163,000,000. 

The number of copies of scientific papers printed in the fif- 
teen Southern States, is 372,000. The number printed in 
Massachusetts alone, b 2,000,000 ; more than fire times as 
many as in all the slave States. The number <^ copies of 
religioas papers printed in the fifteen slave States, is 4,000,000 ; 
in the State of New York, 12,000,000. Of neutral and inde- 
pendent papers there are, in the slave States, 8,000,000 ; and 
in Pennsylvania, 21,000,000. 

The political press of either Massachusetts or Pennsylvania, 
issues annually more copies than half the political presses of 
the slave States ; while that of New York issues but a alight 
fraction less than the whole. 

Finally. The daily press of the South issues 47,000,000 
annually ; that of Massachusetts and Pennsylvania the same ; 
and of the free States, 181,000,000. The weekly press of the 
South issues 25,000,000 copies ; that of Pennsylvania 27,000,- 
000 ; of New York, 39,000,000 ; and of the free States, 
124,000,000. The New York Daily Herald had a circulation 
nearly, if not quite, half as great as all the daily papers of the 
slave States, in 1850. 

The a^regate number of copies printed annually in Arkan- 
sas, is 377,000; in Wisconsin, 2,665,000. In Kentucky, 
6,000,000; in Ohio, 30,000,000. Li Maryland, Virginia, 
North Carolma, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Missis- 
)0« 
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nf^ Florida, Lomsituia, and Texas, together bsa than Massa- 



In the fifteen slave states, 81,000,000 ; in PennsylTama, 
84,000,000; in New York, 115,000,000; and in the sixteen 
free state^ 88^000,000. 
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CHAPTER X. 

POST OFTICE DEPABTHEMT. 

Thk foUomng tables, Nob. LV., LVT, and LVII., wiU 
show tJie amounts actually ci'«dited for the transportation of 
the mails in the several States, and the amowit of postages col- 
lected in the same, for the fiscal years ending June 30, 1850, 
and June 30, 1855. 

Few tables can be more suggestave, or more amply repay a 
carefiil investigat^n, than these. 

At the present day, the enei^ and business character of « 
pec^le, their roads, railipads, steamboats, and other means of 
transportation, are all ^veu, in a word, in th^ Fost-OfQce 
reports. 

TABLE I-V. 
SieaiTiff At Amoimis attaallf credited Jitr Ois Tntmporlatiim of Malt, and 

tic AmMmti a/Pottage atlieded in tibi Slant and Fne Staitt in IS50. 
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A few of the facts which stand forth prominent in these Tit- 
bleB, are the following : 

In 1850, only two slave States, Delaware and Louisiaoa, 
paid for the transportadim of their maUs hj the amount of 
postages collected. 

Of the free states, Illinois alette did not. 

In the slave States, the postages for that year less than paid 
for tie transportation, by nearly half a million of dollars. In 
the free States, the postages more than paid for the banaporta- 
tion, by over a million and a half of dollars. 

In 1655, this difference is very greatly increased. 

The postages of the slave States less ttian paid the cost of 
transport^on by over $800,000, while the free State postages 
more than paid the transportation, by over S2,000,000. 

In the slave territory, the only State which paid for trans- 
portation of its mails, by its postages, was Delaware. In the 
free States, the only Stales which did not, were Illinois, bdiaoa, 
Iowa, and BfjchigaiL 

Neither North Carolina, South Carolina, Misusaippi, Ala- 
bama, or Texas, paid half the expense of transporting their 
mails, by postages received ; while Florida paid less than a 
fourth, and Aiianaas less than a fifth. 

Massachusetts paid for her own transportation, and had a 
surplus remtdning of more than four times the amount of poet- 
age coUected in South Carolina. 

New Hampshire, Connecticut, and PennsylTaiua, each paid 
for their transportation, by th^ postages, more than twice 
over, and fihode Island more than four fold. 

The postages of New Toi^ are not an eig^ith less than those 
of all the slave States, while the expense of transporladon is 
bat little more than one-fifUi the expense in &ose States. 

The fifteen slave States did not pay, by postages, two^hirds 
the expense of transporting their mails. 

The free States pud for theiis, and had a surplus oS over 
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S2,000,000; half a millioa more than k11 the postages col- 
lected in the slare States. 

In other wtffds, the &ee Ststea, in this matter, support them- 
Belres, pay the deficit in the slave States and have over 
$1^00,000 besides. 
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TAI.UZ or CBURCBXS, AND AJIIOUNZ MB COMIBIBCTIONS FOB 
CEBTAIN BEKETOLBNT O^ECTS. 

The fiillomng taUes, Nos. LVXtl. Iwd LIS. show the 
amount contributed in the several States,* for the Miaaionary, 
Tract, and Sible cause, bj all the princ^al Christian denomi- 
nations, except the Methodist. This denomination is not 
included in the tablee, from the &ct thai. aU receipts are re- 
turned by conferences, which are frequently made up of several 
parts of States, thus prednding the poasitiiUty of separating lo 

TABLE LVm. ■■■■ 
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iSbvn^ tit Amamt eMitribvbd in At Fra Stattt for pitrpott of Ciratian 
Bmendtnce in 1855, together with the Value tf CkanAe* in 1890. 
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88 to give the amount from each State. Indeed, there is soma 
difficulty in dividing the amount jngtl; between the slave and 
free States ; bnt this is not as great as in dividing it between 
aH the several States, since the sum coUected in all tlie confer- 
ences, made np partly of slave and partly of free Territory, is 
but $35,000, which could make but little difference in the 
result, however it mi^t be divided. The amotmt collected for 
the Tract cause and the support of missions, was, for the past 
year, in the Northern conferences, $225,000, of wHch $35,000 
was from conferences embracing both slave and fi«e territory. 
According to the Annals <tf Southern Methodism, for the year 
1S55, the amount nused in the Methodist Ghm%L ^uth, in the 
year 1854, was $168,9S1, "and for ilie year jnst closing, the 
amount will fall somewhat below thaV' says the author. 
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Taking these facts and dividing the $35,000 according to 
the best of onr information, the amount contnbuted for these 
pnrpos&j, in the Methodist Church, is a few thousand dollars 
greal»!r in the free than in the slave States. This of course 
is exclusive of the operations of the " Book Concern," Ac, &c 

The amount contributed hy all other denominations is given 
by States in the tables, which are cimipiled &om the last 
annual report of the several societies. 

The amount contributed in the slave States, for the Bible 
cause, was, during the past jear, $68,125 ; in the free States, 
$319,667 ; a ratio of over i 1-2 to 1. The amount contributed 
for the support of missions was, in the slave States, $101,934, 
and in the free Slates, $502,174 ; almost exactly five dollars to 
one. The amount contributed in the slave Stales for the pub- 
lication and distribution of Tracts, was $24,725 ; and in the 
free States, $131,972 ; a ratio still greater, and over five dol- 
lars at the North to one at the South. The amount contributed 
in the State of Massachusetts, for the support of missions, is 
greater than in all the slave States, while the amount contrib- 
uted in the State of New York, both for the missionary and 
Bible cause, was nearly twice as great as in all the territory of 
slavery. 

It will be seen that the value of Churches in the slave Stat«a 
is $21,674,581, and in the free Slates, $67,773,477 ; a ratio of 
more than 3 to 1 — the Churches of New York being equal in 
vahie to those of the fifteen slave States. 

The amount contributed in the several States for the various 
benevolent objects which from time to time present themselves, 
it is impossible to ascertain. But the report of the Portsmouth 
Behef Association, just published, shows the amount received 
from the different States " For the relief of Portsmouth, Va.^ 
during the prevalence of the yellow fever in that town in 
1855." It is cert«nly gratifying to see that the call for help 
was so promptly answered from the most distant States. The 
wnouut of money contributed by the slave States, exclusive of 
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Yiigiiiia, in which State the lickoesa prertuled, was $12,163- 
In the free States it was $42,547, or 3 and 1-2 ^es as much 
in the free ta in the slave States. Including the State of Vir- 
ginia, the amount given hj the slave States was $33^98, or 
$9,141 more given by the sixteen tree States than hy the fif- 
teen slave States. This is exclusive of provisions and other 
valuable suppUes, amoimting to thousands of dollars, sent from 
all parts of the Union. 
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THE 1.AWB OF KANSAS. 



Tbat onr readeiB may understiuid exactly wbal the laws are 
wMch the free State men in Ebubss are now threatened with 
death for disobeying, we present euch portions of the statute 
book of that Territoiy as relate especially to the institution of 
slavery. The public must judge whether or not the laws de- 
aerve the epithets, " outrageooe," "unconatitutioDflJ," "disgraco- 
fbl," lately bestowed on them by Mr. Cass, Mr. Geyer, and ilLt. 
"Weller. The title of the volume frwa which we quote, is : 
" The Statutes of the Territoty of Kansas, paaeed at the £rst 
Session of the Legislative Assembly, one thousand ^^t hun- 
dred and fifty-five. To which are affixed, the Declan^on of 
Independence, and the Constdtotion o£ the United States, and 
the Act of Congress oi^anizing said Territory, and other Acts 
of CcmgresB having immediate relation thereto. Printed in 
pursuance of the statute in such cases made and provided. 
Shawnee M. L. School: Jc^ T. Brady, Public Printer. 
1855."» Pp.1058. 

Elections. — (Ch^ter 66, section 11, page S32.) 

Eveiy free white male citizen of the United States, and 

every free male Indian, who is made a citizen, hy treaty or otb- 

* Tbis voltune is extremely rare. There ia thought to be but one copy 
in New England — tfae one we hsTe uied — which belongg to Dr. T. H. 
Webb, of the Emigrant Aid Company. At the treaty, recentlj made by 
Gov. Shannon with the tree State men at Lawruice, it ww one of the 
stipulations that two copies of this work should be fjunished the people 
of X<awreuce. We have not learned whether the goremor keep* hi* 
promiset aa well aa usual. 
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erwise, and over the age of twenty-one years, who slmJl be an 
inhabitant of this Territory, and of the county or district in 
whidi he offers to vote, and shall have paid a Territorial tax, 
shall be a qualified elector for all elective officers ; and all In- 
dians who are inhabitants of this Territory, and who may have 
adt^ted Hie customs of the white man, and who are liable to 
pay taxes, shall be deemed dtizens ; Prooided, that no soldier, 
seaman, or marine, in the regular army or navy of the United 
States, shall be entitled to vote by being on serrice therein ; 
Aad provided fiaiher, that no person who shall have been con- 
Ticted of any violation of any of die provisions of an act of 
Congress, entitled, " An act respecting fngitives from jnstiee, 
and persons escE^ing from the service of their masters," tap- 
proved Febroaiy 12th, 1793 ; or of an act to amend and sup- 
plemenlaiy to said act, approved ISlli September, 1850; 
whether snch conviction were by criminal proceedii^, ox by 
dvil action for the recovery of any penalty prescribed by either 
of said acts, in any couri: of the United States, or any State or 
Territory, oS any offence deemed infamous, shall be entitled to 
vote at any election, or to hold any office in this Territory ; And 
provided further, that if any person offering to vote shall be 
challenged and required to take an oath or affinnation, to be 
administered by one of the judges of the election, that he will 
sustain the provisions of the above recited acts of Congress, 
and of the act entitled, " An act to organize the Territories of 
Nebraska and Kansas," approved May 80, 1654, and shall 
refuse to take snch oath or affirmation, the vote of such person 
shall be ntjected. 

Sbo. 12. Every person possessing the qualification of a 
voter, as herein above prescribed, and who shall have resided 
in this Territory thir^ days prior to the election at which he 
may offer himself as a candidate, shall be eligible as a delegate 
to the honse of representatives of the United Stales, to either 
branch of the legislative assembly, and to all other offices in 
this territory, not otherwise especially provided for ) Provided 
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however, Uiat e&ch member of the legislative osBembly, and 
every officer elected or appointed to office under the laws of 
this territory, shall, in addition to the oath or affirmation spev- 
iolly provided to be taken by such officer, take an oath or 
affirmation to support the constitution of the United States, the 
provisions of an act, entitled, " An act respecting fugitives from 
justice and persons escaping irom the service of their masters," 
approved February 12, 1793 ; and of an act to amend and 
supplementary to said last mentioned act, ^proved September 
ISlh, 1850 ; and of an act, entitled, " An act to organize the 
Territoriea of Nebraska and Kansas," approved May 30, 
1854. 

Opficeks. — (Chapter 117, section 1, page 616.) 

AU ogieen elected or appointed under any existing or subse- 

qaently enacted laws of this Territory, shall take and subscribe 

the folkwing oath of office : " I do solemnly swear, 

upon the holy Evangelists of Almighty God, that I will tvp- 
pvrt the Constitution of the United States, and that I will ti^ 
port and tmtain the provisions of an act, entitled, ' An act to 
oi^ianize the Territories of Nebraska and Kansas,' and the 
provisions of the law of the United States, commonly known 
as the ' Fit^Uve Slave Law,' and faithfully and impartially, 
and to the best of my ability, demean myself in the dischai^ 
of my duties in the office of ; so help me Gfod." 

JuROKS. — (Chapter 92, section 13, page 444.) 
Ko person who is conscientiously opposed to the holding of 
slaves, or who does not admit the right to hold slaves in thin 
Territory, shall be a juror in any cause in which the right to 
hold any person in slavery is involved, nor in any cause in 
which any injury ddne to or committed by any slave is in issue, 
nor in any criminal proceeding for the violation of any law 
enacted for the protection of slave property and for the punish- 
ment of crimes committed against (he rig^t to such property. 
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Attornets A.T LA.W. — (Ch^ter 11, sectJon 3, page 133.) 
Every person obtaining a licenae (to practice law) ehall 
take an oath, or affirmation, to support ^e Constitution of the 
United States, and to support and sastain the provisions of an 
act, entitled, "An act to oi^anize tha Territories of Nebraska 
and Kansas," and the provisions of an act, commonly known ta 
ihe " Fugitive Slave Law," and faithiiillj to demean himself in 
liis practice, to the best of his knowledge and abili^. A cer- 
titicatfl of each oath shall be endorsed on th« license. 

Slatib. — (Chapter 151 ; page 715.) 
An Act to pujiith offimeet againtt ilavt prepertg. 

Section 1. Be it enacted, by the Governor and Le^slative 
Assembly of the Territory of Kuisas, That every perscm, bond 
or free, who shall be convicted of actually nusing a rebellion, 
or insurrection of slaves, free negroes ot mulattoes, in this Ter- 
ritory, shall sufier death. 

Sec. 2. Every free person, who shall ud and assist in any 
rebellion or insurrectimi of slaTes, free negroes, or mulattoes, 
or shall furnish arms, or do any overt act in furtherance of 
such rebellion or insurrection, shall suffer death. 

Sec. 3. If any free person shall, by speaking, writing, or 
printing, advise, persuade, or induce any slaves to rebel, cmi- 
Epire against, or murder any citizen of this Territory, or shall 
bring into, print, ■'write, publish, or circulate, or cause to be 
brou^t into, printed, written, published, or circnlated, or shall 
knowin^y taA or assist in the bringing into, printing, writhig, 
publishing, or circulating in this Territory, any book, paper, 
magazine, pamphlet or circular, for the purpose of exciting 
insurrection on the part of the slaves, free negroes, or mulattoes, 
agidnst the Territory, or any part of ttiem, snch person shall 
1m! guilty of felony and suffer death. 

Sec. 4. If any person shall entice, decoy, or carry away out 
of this Territory, any slaves belongmg to another, with the 
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intent to deprive the owner there<^ of the eerrices of such 
slaves, or with intent to effect or procure the freedom of Buch 
flUre, he shall be adjudged guilty of grand larceny, and, on 
conviction thereof shall suffer death, or be imprisoned at hard 
labor for not less ttian ten years. 

Sec. 5. If any person aids or assists in enticing, decoying, 
or persuading, or carrying away, or sending out <^ this Terri- 
tory, any slave belonging to another, with intent to procure or 
■ effect the fteedom of such slave, or with intent to deprive the 
owner thereof of the services of such slave, he shall be ad- 
judged guilty of grand larceny, and, on conviction thereof shall 
suffer death, or be imprisoned at hard labor for not less than 
ten years. 

Sec. 6. If any person shall entice, decoy, or carry away out 
of any State or other Territory of the United Stal«s, any slave 
belongii^ to another, with intent to procure or efiect the freedom 
of such slave, or to deprive'the owner thereof of the services 
of such slave, and shall bring such slave into this Territory, he 
shall be a4jadged guilty of grand larceny, in the same manner 
as if such slave had been enticed, decoyed, or carried away, out 
of the Tenitoiy, and in such case the larceny may be charged 
to have been committed in any county of this Territory, into or 
through which snch slave shall have been brought by such per- 
son, and, on conviction thereof, the person offending shall suffer 
death, or be imprisoned at hard labor for not lees than ten years. 

Seo> 7. If any person shall entice, persuade, or induce any 
slave to esc^ie from the service of his master or owner in this 
Territory, or shall aid or assist any slave escaping from the 
service of his master or owner, or shall assist, harbor, or con- 
ceal any slave who may have esc^>ed from the service of his 
master or owner, he shall be deemed guilty of felony, and pun- 
ished by imprisonment at hard labor for not less than five 
years. 

Sec> 8' If any person in this Territory shall ^d or assist, 
harbor, or conceal any slave who has escaped from the eervice 
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vi Lis master or owner in another State or TerTitoi7, such per- 
Bon shall be puniahed in like manner as if such slave had es- 
cageA from the serrice of his master or owner in this T^ri- 

Sec. 9. If any person shall resist any officer while attempt- 
ing to arrest any slave that may have escaped from the service 
of his master or owner, or shall rescue such slaves when in 
custody of any officer or other perstm, or shall entice, persuade, 
fud, or assist snch slave to escape ftom the custody of any offi- 
cer, or other person who may have such slave in custody, 
whether such slave has escaped frtim the service of his master 
t^ owner in this Territory or in any other State or Territory, 
the person so tending shall be guilty of lelraiy, and punished 
by imprisonment at hard labor for a term not less than two 
years. 

Sec. 10. If any Marshal, Sheriff, or Constable, or the Dep- 
nty of any such officer, shall, when required by any person, 
refuse to aid or assist in the arrest and capture c^ any dave 
that may have escaped from the service of his master or owner, 
whether such stave shall have esc^Kd from his master oi 
owner in this Territory or any other State or Territory, such 
officer shall be fined in a sum of not less than one hundred nor 
more than five hundred dollars. 

Sbc. 11. If imy person print, write, introduce into, publish, 
or circulate, or cause to be brought into, printed, written, pub- 
lished, or circulated, or shall knowingly aid or assist in bring- 
ing into, printing, publishing, or circulating within this Terri- 
toiy, any book, paper, pamphlet, magazine, handbill, or cinsilar, 
containing any statements, aiguments, opinions, sentiment, doc- 
trine, advice, or inuendo, calculated to produce a disorderly, 
dangerous or rebellious disaffection among the slaves in this 
Tenitory, or to induce such slaves to csci^ finm the service 
of their masters, or resist their authority, he shall be guilty of 
felony, and be punished by imprisonment at bard labor for a 
term not less than five years. 
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Sxc 12. If a&7 free person, by speaking or writing, assert 
or mMntain that persons have not the right to hold slaves in 
tbia Territory, or shall introduce into this Territory, print, pub- 
lisb, write, drcolate, or cause to be written, printed, published, 
or circulated in this Teiritoiy, any book, paper, nuigazine, 
pamphlet, or circular containing any denial of the right of such 
persons to hold slaves in this Territory, such person shall be 
deemed guil^ of felony, and punished by imprisonment ai 
hard labor for a term not less than two years. 

Sec. 13. No person who is consdenliouBly opposed to hold- 
ing slaves, or who does not admit the right to hold slaves in 
this Territory, shall sit as a jnror on the trial of any prosecu- 
tjon for the violation of any of the seclioiia of this acL 

This act to take efiect and be in force from and after the 
15th day of September, A. D. 1855. 

Chapter 152, page 718. 
An Ad giving nuaniag to tit toord " Sale." 
Sec. 1. Wherever the word " State " occnrs in any act <rf 
the present Legislative Assembly, or any law <^ the Territory, 
in such construction as to indicate the locally of the operation 
of such act or laws, the same shall in every instance be taken 
and understood to mean " Territoiy," and shall apply to the 
Territory of I 
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CHAPTER Xra. 

EXTKACT FROM AN ABTICLE BT OHJJBLES O. HAZEITELL, IK 
THE BOSTON DAILT CHRONICLE, OF AUQUST IS, 1856. 

The flret SttOhtm auttiorily that we shall quote, ia that of 
an actor in the bnsiness spoken of — William Moultrie. There 
ia no purer name connected irith the historj of our Rerf^utiixi 
than that of Monltrie. He commanded the American forces 
that BQCcessfully defended the ibrt on Sullivan's Island, June 
28th, 1776, against a strong British squadron — peTh^>s, all 
things considered, the most gallant addon of the war, and the 
last that was fought, so far as we know, while our comiby was 
still in a formal couditioQ of colonial dependence. The fort 
was subsequently named after him. He served with brilliancy 
and usefiilness subsequently to the date mentioned, and rose to 
the rank of mi^or-general Id the national seirice. He waa 
elevated to the place of Governor of South Carolina, in days 
when men thought worthy of that post would sooner have died 
than have improved of an attempt to commit murder. In 1802, 
Governor Moultrie published, in two volumes, Memoirt oftha 
American RevobOimt, to far a* it related to the Statet of North 
and South CaroUna, and Georgia, etc. This is an interesting 
work, boldly written and faithfully compiled, snd bearing on 
every page evidences of the author's abili^, integri^, and en- 
li^tened patriotism. He was, in short, worthy to stand side 
by side with Marion, Sumpter, Laurens, and the rest of those 
Carolina soldiers who served their country so well, and whose 
eminent worth has ever been admitted by all Northern men. 
When the British Gen. Prevost (Monltrie calls bim Provott) 
f^tpeared before Charleston, May 11th, 1779, Gen. Monltrie 
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was appointed to command the troops in that town, by Gov- 
ernor Eutledge and the conndl, who were then and there pres- 
ent. He represents the governor to have been much fright- 
ened, overrating the enemy's force, and underrating that of the 
Americans. Giovemor Butledge, says Gren. Moultrie, " repre- 
sented to me the horrors oi a storm ; be told me th&t the State's 
engineer (Col. Senf ) had represented to him the lines to be in 
a very weak state : after some conversation, he proposed to me 
the sending out a flag, to know what terms we cotdd obtun; 
I told him, I thought we could stand against the enemy ; ibat I 
did not think tliey eould force the lines ; and that I did not 
choose to send a Bag in my name, but if he chose it, and would 
call the comicil tt^ether, I would send any message ; they 
requested me to send the following, which was delivered by 
Mr. Einloch : 

" Oencral Moultrie perceiving from the motions of joor umj, that 
TOUT intention is to besiege the town, woold be glad to know on whu 
terms jou wonld be disposed to grant a cqotnlation, should he be in- 
clined to capitnlaie." (Moultrie's Memoirs, vol. I., p. 427.) 

To this message. Gen. Prevost madu a I'eply, fiill of those 
promises which the British commanders were so ready to give, 
and equally ready to break after their enemies had been de- 
luded into placing faith in them. This letter was given to the 
governor, who called a meetii^ of the counol, at which Moul- 
trie, Pulaski, and Laurens were present. The question of 
fpving up the town was argued, the miUtary men all advising 
the civilians not to think of surrendering, and Showing that the 
enemy could be beaten off} but Gov. Rutledge would have it 
that the American force was much exaggerated, and was ready 
to believe in any statement that eza^erated the British strength. 
Finally, Gen. Moultrie was authorized to send an answer to 
Gen. Prevost, refusing to surrender on the latter'a terms, but 
offering, if he wonld appdnt an officer to confer on terms, to 
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send (Hw to meet him, at such time and place u Gen. Pnvoat 
might fix cm. Groi. Moultrie says ; 

"When tha qneition mu CMnitdJbr giving up the lomn upon a nadrafity, 
I will not aaj who wu for the question bat thii I well remember, that Mr. 
John Xldwirda, one of the privy conncQ, a worthj citizen, and a xerj 
respectable msrchant of Chaiieaton, was ao aflbcted ai to weep, and said, 
' What, are we to give np the town at lait 1 ' 

" The goTemor and comicil adjonmed to Colonel Beekman's tent on 
the lines, at the gate. I sent for Colonel John Lanrena Irom hi^ hoiue, to 
reqneat the faror he would cany a message from the goremor and conii- 
dl to Qeneral Preroit ; bnt when he knew the pnipoae, he begged to bA 
excoMd froih carrying nid> a meaaage that It was mnch against his incli- 
nation ; that be wonld do anything to aerre his conntry ; bnt he conld not 
think of caR7i)i£ inch a message as that I I then sent for Cal<Hiel 
M'Intosh, nod requested be would go with Colonel Bbger Smith, who 
was called on by &e governor, with the message ; they both b^ged I 
would excuse them; hoped, and reqneeted .1 would get tome other per- 
HD. I, howercr, preued tbem into a compliftnce ; which meeuge wa« aa 

" ' I jnvpntt a neutral^ daring tit mar bdioeen GraU Br^ain and AiBerka, 
and &e jsettion, y/arinsx TBX 8tjLT> bbu-l Btutna lo GaiAT Biu- 
lAia, OR ixiLUK om or las UntiBD BrAUS f bt determined bg 
Iht treati/ of peace betteeen (Am* two power*.' " (Uemoira, Vol. I., pp. 

433-33. 

John Marshall, so long Chief Justice of the United States 
Supreme Court, a YirgiDtan by birth, and a man of the highest 
reputation, has given a brief account of what happened at 
Charleston after Preroat's arrival before it. " The town was 
summoned to surrender," he says, " and the daj was spent in 
Bending and receiving flags. The nevtrality of SotUh Carolina, 
during ih» war, leaving the question whether that State thould 
findly belong to Great Britain or the United Slates to be settled 
in the treaty of peace, was proposed by the garrison and 
rejected by Prevost." (MarBhall's Life of Washington, voL L 
pp. 298-9, PhiL ed., 1832.) 

Among the historians of the American Revolution is "Dt, 
Ramsay, of South Carolina, whose bistoiy was published in 
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1789. la his aocount of vital happened at Charleaton, aJler 
Gen Prevost'a arnTal before diat place, occurs the Mowing 
passage : " Commissioners from the garrison were Instracted to 
jyropote a neu^alily during tie war ietuieen Great Britain and 
America, and that the question whether the State shall belong 
to Great Britain, or ranain one of the United Stales, be de- 
cided b^ the treaty of peace betwew these powers." The 
British commanders refused this advantageous offer, alle^ng 
that they had not come in a legislative capacity, and iuusted 
that, as the inhabitants and others Were, in anus, they should 
surrender prisoners of war. (Bamsay, p. 42d.) 

The last aothority we shall quote is Professor Bowen.* Af- 
ter menti<Kiing the proposal made to the British commander, he 
comments on it as follows : 

" This proposal did not oome merelj from the commander of a militarf 
giniMon, in which case, of cotirae, it would have been oolj nugatory ; the 
garemor of the State, dothed with discretionarf powers, wag in the 
place, and probalilj most of his conndl along nitb him. Whether snch 
a proposition would hare been jiutiflable nnder anj circnmstancea La a 
qnestion that needs not be diecosied ; at aay rate, it would not have 
erinced much honorable or patiiotic feeling. Bot to make inch an ofite 
in the present case was conduct little ehort of treason. Till within a fort- 
t^tt, not an euemj'B foot bad pressed their gcoiud ; and even now, the 
British held no strong position, bad o^tnred none of their forts, and 
occnpied only the little space actoall; corered by die army in troat of the 
town. The garrison equalled this army in strength, and might safely bid 
it defiance. No snccors were at band for tho British, while the certain 
arriTal of Lincoln within a week would place them between two Eres, and 
make their position eminently hazard(niB. Tet, with these prospects be- 
fore them, the anthoritieB of the place made a proposition, which was 
eqniraleDt to an offh-Jrom the Slate to return to I'lf tJiegiance to lAe Brituh 
emum. The transaction deserves particnlir notice here, because the sur- 
render of Cbarlestoo, in the (btlowing year, a sarrender bronght about by 
the prevalence of the same impatriotic feelings, was made the ground of 
some very unjust reflections on the conduct of Lincoln, their militaiy 
commuider." (Life of Benjamin Lincoln, in Spark'a American Biogra- 
phy, Sec. Ser., vol. XHI., pp. SB5-fl " 

* Of Harvard Cnivenity. 
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" The Committee app<^iil«d to take into coTuidention dte drenmeUneea 
of die Bonthem Statei, snd the wfije and meuia for their uhty and 
deftnce, report, that the State of Sonih Cuoliaa (as repree^ited bj the 
delegates of Mid Stale, and bj Mr. Hoger, who has come here at the 
leqneat of the goTBmor of said State, to explmo the drcnmstancea 
thereof,] ii xjwxmvb to make B117 effectual efforts with miikia, b}' reason 
of thegteatproportioDof citiMnenecesaarfloremaJnat hone to prevom 
Iiuanection among the negroei, and to prerent the desertion of them u> 
the enemf . That the state of the conntr; and the great nnmber of 
fliese people among them, ezpoae the inliabitaDta to great danger fma 
the endearor of the snemj to excite them to revolt or desert." (From 
the Secret Jonmal of the Coatb«it«l Congress, vol. I, page 105, tiader 
date of Uardi 29, 1779.) 
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